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Anti-Woman-Suffrage. 


THE LEGISLATIVE HEARING.—1 ..E WHOLE 
ARMORY OF OBJECTIONS LAID OPEN. 


BY OUR SPECIAL REPORTER. 


The hearing before the Legislature, last 
week, on behalf of those who oppose Woman- 
suffrage was to me a novel event, never having 
before heard more than one or two public speak- 
ers on that side of the question. I went in 
company with some friends, at an early hour, 
and secured a seat near the speakers. 

A few minutes before the hour appointed for 
the noticed a tall, middle-aged 
woman talking with somewhat violent gestures 
to the committee, and caught the words, uttered 
ina loud tone: ‘I behaved like a lady, and I 
intend to behave like a lady. I want till one 
o'clock.” From this we drew the inference, 
which proved to be correct, that the time al- 
lotted them was less than that taken by those 
en the other side of the question who spoke 
before the committee the week before, and who 
were allowed from ten until one o'clock. We 
were sorry the opponents should have been 


hearing we 


have even the shadow of a ground to accuse us 
ot unfairness; still, as they were allowed until 
half-past twelve, making only half an hour less 
time than our own, and as we had at least two 
more speakers than they to be heard, they per- 
haps have no great reason to complain, after 
all. 

The first speaker was a Mr. Chase, who acted 
as chairman, and who made only a few remarks. 
He endeavored to answer a few of our argu- 
ments. He said he could see no logic in the 
idea that women should vote because negroes 
and foolish people vote. On the contrary, he 
thought the fact that they voted an argument 
against woman’s voting. He denied the fact 
that the ballot is a natural right, asserting that 
it isa right manufactured entirely by society 
(meaning, of course, the male portion merely, 
of society). 

The first speaker introduced was the Rev. 


J. D. Fulton, who began by stating that he 
felt as he did a year ago, and regretted 


that this phase of the women-question should 
continue to be agitated. He told a story of the 
unjust judge. He wouldn't intimate that the 
committee occupied the position of the unjust 
judge. He enlarged upon the perseverance of 
woman-suffrage people, and spoke of the en- 
durance of some of them in braving the cold 
Maine while on a lectur- 
‘Such persistency,” 


and the snows of 
ing tour in that State. 
said he, ‘“‘deserves something more than con- 
tempt or neglect.” Yet, so far as he could 
learn, the majority of the women of Massachu- 
setts are opposed to the movement. Were ita 
trial of which side could out-talk the other he 
would give it up then, for he thought the 
women could out-talk the men. 

Mr. Fulton wished to say something which 
perhaps many would not want to hear, yet ven- 
tured to say, ‘what God wants said in Massa- 
chusetts.” He said it was admitted that the 
plain word of God is against this movement. 
God does understand tie woman-question. He 
(Mr. Fulton] expected once to have been in 
this cause, but when he came to look over God's 
arguments for woman-suffrage he 
He couldao’t find a word if 
Ile 
found God made man at the head of the family. 
Man was the head of the home, not the partner. 
He should speak as God bids him, and then rest. 

Mr. Fulton said: “There is a physiological 
law which makes it necessary that we resist this 
movement.” The child-murder in 
Massachusetts cries daily to God. The move- 
ment that causes woman to seek rule, causes 
her to hate that which places objections in the 
‘Tam convinced that chiid- 


word for 


he hunted from Genesis to Revelation. 


crime of 


way of that rule. 
bearing has been decreasing since the agitation 
of this question. In India and some other 
countries the birth of a girl is considered a 
misfortune. {Applause from Mrs. Bowdery. | 
This proves the need the world has for men. 
Polygamy is the only cure for the ills of woman- 
It is fashionable in this State for one 
Polygamy 
more a fact our 
Child-bearing is one 
I wish 


suffrage. 
man to have more than oue woman. 
is becoming more and in 
ehurches and in society. 
wf the most honorable of occupations. 
jt were the desire of these strong-minded women 
to bear to the State a race of stalwart men. 
The wants of society compel him to oppose 
this movement. The South is almost a unit 
ajainst Jt. The first right God gave woman 
was the right to be a woman. She has the 
right to be loved, to be married, to be sup- 
ported—in idleness, if one can afford to support 
The 


influence of the woman-suftrage movement is 


her thus—and the right to bear children. 


such that families now often have only one or 
two children, while it was once a common thing 
for them to consist of tive or six boys and three 
or four girls, or five or six girls and three or 
four boys. Is it wise to lessen opportunities of 
marriage ? 


fanatical. She referred to a remark made at 
the other hearing, by J. Freeman Clarke, that 
one effect of the suffrage would be to increase 
majorities, and added it would increase them on. 
the wrong side. She declared it unnecessary 
to go back to Biblical history, and then went 
into a minute account of the creation of man 
and the dominion of Adam over the birds, | 
beasts, etc. She said one of the objects of) 


government is to preserve order, and that we | 


have no right to govern unless we have the physi- | 
cal power to entorce the law. To preserve order 
the exercise of physical force is necessary. Who 
is to do the women’s work at home while they 
are at the stump, on the rostrum, or engaged in 
public affairs? (We wanted to ask who was do- 
ing the work of these ladies who had left their 
homes to come here and oppose us, but checked 
the impulse.) She should not take upon her- 
self the responsibilities of new duties. She 
was not oppressed. Man is more just and 
more charitable toward woman than she is to 
herself. The ballot-box is only a substitute for 
the cartridge-box. She is coming to this hall 
just as long as the petitioners come. 

Mrs. Warner then stepped aside and gave 
room for Mrs. Emma A. Lane, who began by 
declaring herself less competent to een 
their cause than some others. She said she | 
was a woman, with a woman’s thoughts and | 
feelings, and didn’t wan't the ballot, with its 
duties and responsibilities. Men and women | 
are not superior one to the other, but every 
departure from the divine law leads to confusion 
Said she: ‘‘We are asked to sell 
our birthright for this mess of pottage. Let 
us not counteract the work of nature. We 
She didn’t see any differ- 








and crime. 


cannot all be oaks.” 
ence in the principles of the two parties who 
advocated suffrage—Mrs. Woodhull being a 
leader of one, and a woman of the same prin- 
ciples of the other. [Here Mr. Blackwell, who 
had been sitting with his wite near the speakers, 
quietly asked: ‘Will you please give her 
name?” Mrs. Lane turned to him and said: 
“She is sometimes called Lucy Stone, and 
sometimes Mrs. Blackwell.” No 
taken of this insult by Lucy Stone, who sat 


notice was 


there with her sweet, intelligent face, itself a 
sufficient refutation to any slander against her 
purity of character. Aside from a few whisper+ 
ings among the audience, the tirade was passed 
over with the silent contempt which it deserved. } 
Mrs. Lane then went on for a short time 
longer. She said: ‘‘Be sure, first, that the 
best women of the country want it; and, then, 
As to the 
taxation 


if you please, let them have it.” 
argument that there should be 
without representation, she seemed tou treat it 
with the utmost scorn, asking contemptuously 
if woman does not receive the denefit of taxa- 


no 


tion? 

At the close of her address Mr. Chase again 
arose and declared that if so-and-so can vote it 
is no reason why women can. He informed us 
that there’s a difference in the sexes, and that 
it is a provision of the male sex to lo the fight- 
ing. He asserted that theeballot is a sort of 
mental battle, but didn’t show us the analogy 
between mental and physical batties, or tell us 
why incapacity to engage in one kind should 
necessarily debar any person from participating 
in the other. He also told us that dove isn't 
known by man as it exists in the heart of a 
maiden; but he left us in the dark es to what 
that had to do with the question of suffrage, 
even supposing it to be true. 

The next speaker introduced was Mrs. Bow- 
dery, the woman who intended to ‘behave like 
a lady.” We didn’t quite catch the first few 
words, but, trom what we did hear, and from 
her gestures, we got the idea that she was glad 
her gentle sisters had not taken the high stand 
and spoken ‘‘over the cupola.” As she said 
this, she looked up to the speaker's desk be- 
hind which some of our speakers had stood the 
week before; and she and her ‘‘gentle 
sisters” had spoken from the lower platform | 
judged that she wished to draw a comparison 
between the respective modesty of the two 
classes of women. She then told us that she 
considered’ it an insult to an audience to read 


as 


an address (begging pardon from the ladies who 
had preceded her, who, by-the-way, had both 
read their effusions), but that in consequence of 
her fearful temper she was obliged to resort to 
paper to keep itdown. After this short preface, 
she began to read from a voluminous mass of 
She said she didn’t endorse either 
that the Boston 


manuscript. 
wing of the suffrage party; 
wing is composed of men of the woodbine type, 
who cling to the female portion, and who pro- 
She 
could hardly believe the ‘stocking finishers” 
were the only class (so far down in the scale of 
being) that oppose suffrage. She was willing 
| to be counted in the heel-and-toe brigade, if she 
would do her work worthily. She didn’t deny | 


claim the other branch to be free-lovers. 





the right of women to vote; said it was right 
in the abstract; but the suffrage is already ex- | 
tended much too far. She inquired whether 
crime had not increased in the same ratio that 





Mr. Fulton then told a story of a conversa- 
tion he once heard ina car between a young 
lady and an old lady. The young lady was a 
clerk in a store and was complaining to the other 
lady of the injustice of receiving a smaller sal- 
ary for her work than others received in the 
same 
spoke of an old man who was also clerk in the 


store for the same kind of work. 


store, and compared the salary he received with 
her own. The old lady replied that she con- 
sidered the difference received in the salaries of 
the two to be perfectly just. She said that the 
old man had not only himself, but his wife, hired 


girl and two children to support, while in the | 


ease uf the young lady she had only herself. 
~+Now,” said the old lady, ‘don’t you think it 


would be better for you girls to keep out of 
the stores and let the young men go in, and so | 


give you a chance to be, like me, the wife of one 
of them?” And the young lady blushingly an- 
swered: *‘Yes, I do!" 

Towns are getting depopulated (more ap- 
plause from Mrs. Bowdery], and why? Be- 
wagse the young men are driven off to the West. 
Every woman in a store or factory is, in his 
Some young man 
There are no 


wpinier, out of her sphere. 
maight have been supporting her. 
worse things in this movement than some ot 
the thimgs that have been said against marriage 
by some of its advocates. Girls cannot study 
as can boys (if the boys are good for anything). 
Many women are wrecked because of their be- 
ing oliged to stand in stores. 

Phe pallot will not help woman. What will 
the ballot de for woman? Will it get her hus- 


bands? Not go more than it will help men to 


Het Wives. 


And so, for all these reasons, which he agai 


enumerated, the Rev. J. 1). Fglton opposed the 
granting of our petition for the suffrage. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Lydia Warner. 
She said that one year ago she had come here 
as a remonstrant against our assuming the new 
burden and responsibility of the ballot. She 
had been a ‘patient listener to the ambitious 
wo.en and jong-haired men who had been the 


advoe,'tes of suffrage. She 


Mies H. .3- Loud (making the frequent mistake | 


er the name of Mrs. H. B. Lord), 


- 


-of giving to 


and criticised ¢9 me remarks she made a week 
before at the otper hearing on the ability of 
She eyjdently didn’t like Miss 
‘Loud, as she didn’t apply t¢ her any words of 


‘women to fight. 


She | 


then referred to | 


jpraise to sweeten her rather seyere words of 
‘criticism. She informed us, howeve;7, that 
wLucy Stone is able, ruest and sincere, bu 


the ballot has been extended. She said she had 
seen seven or eight woman drunk at one time, 
She had met with 


Speaking of 


| 
| 


| but never as many men. 
jabuse from women-suffragists. 
| ttxation without representation, ste said **for- 
leigners and lunatics, like myself, have to pay 
taxes.” There had been the 
| injustice from women who had been in power. 
| The first lessons she had learned had been those 
The real object 


most heartless 


of deception among women. 
| of these agitators is to create a firmer and great- 
jer moneyed aristocracy. Most of the misery 
| of mankind is owing to women. 
party is based on calumny, aristocracy and 


The sutfrage 


abuse. 
Mr. Fulton made the closing address, in 
which he said he was glad of having the 


pleasure of listening to these women. They had 
;come there with great diffidence and not with- 
He was very sorry to have 


; out much urging. 
the last speaker speak so opprobiously of her- 
self. She might perhaps do well to learn some- 
thing of the distinguished woman on the other 
side who had learnedso well how never to speak 
opprobiously of herself. He then spoke of the | 





good missionary work Mrs. Bowdery had done. | 
| He thought the greatest mistake of Lucy Stone's | 
life was that she didn’t devote her magnificent 
| powers to woman's true work. He gave her), 
| the credit of being as sincere as himself. He | 
| closed by enlarging upon the amount of work | 
| to be done, both in the church and out of it; | 
| work in which women are doing a vast amount, | 
| and in which God's power is manifest. He ex- 
horted us not to let the light of Massachusetts 
go out, which light is from the women of the | 
State and the home. 
We could not help feeling that the last part | 
of this address was really in favor of our cause, | 
rather than against it, since if Women are really, | 

as Mr. Fulton asserts, the light of the State, 
‘would it not be well to have a portion of that 
light shed over the political as well as the reli- | 

gious world? That the light of truth may 
dawn upon the minds of some of our “gentle | 
sisters” is the sincere wish of your reporter. | 
‘ anny } 


“If I Were You.” 
| It is singular how often we use this expres- 
sion, and how little actual sense there is in it. 


is our imperfect understanding of each other. 
Husbands and wives pass long terms together, 
and yet fail in this respect; brothers and sis- 
ters are brought up in the same domicile, eat at 
the identical table, gambol upon the common 
lawn, swing in the time-worn barn, trudge to 
the little red school-house or the more preten- 
tious academy, and still there is a veil between 
them. Neither has seized the interior of the 
other; they are riddles through their mortal 
term, and it may be long after. Indeed, the 
greatest strangers may be those of blood-ties. 
Each child in a family is born under different 
conditions, and can no more resemble its fellows 
than be of uniform height with all the rest. 
The spiritual status of the mother is often re- 
markable, and she must impress her offspring. 
Then, again, computation becomes a mania 
either through the intricacy of some mechani- 
cal process or mathematical problems. In 
either case the effect must be patent. Poetic 
moods, tragic scenes, superabounding love, ter- 
rible hate, intense grief, sudden disappoint- 
ment, some fearful blight, are all positive mo- 
tors, and leave their mark. The intelligent pa- 
rentcomprehends this, and can make allowance. 
She traces back to causes, and accepts the una- 
voidable ; is patient when others find 
fault; she is not elated when many praise; 
she detects the rills in the stream, and knows 
This gives rise to that rhythmi- 
cal sympathy, as delicate as it is rare, oftener 
seen with sons than daughters. It is a unique 
relation, impossible even in marriage. 

Our want of appreciation in ordinary affairs 
tends to hinderance rather than help. We 
discourage by the long gap which intervenes. 
If we talk to the feeble-minded, the extrava- 
gant, the intemperate, the licentious, the pro- 
fane, we must descend to their level, and learn 
their composition; what is inherent, and what 
is acquired; see the effect of birth, habits and 
surroundings; realize their temptations, lack 
of moral courage, and the external foes which 
beset them. Their task of reformation is a 
hard one—a battle which we could scarcely 
wage. ‘To approach such in a flippant way, 
as though they were caught in gossamer instead 
of cased in iron, is to abate hope at the outset. 
If we have poor brains, their action is slow, 
infantile, and should command pity and for- 
bearance. If we have never counted cost, but 
dash on, driven by an impetus which at last 
defies effects, we must be sought tenderly, 
and coaxed to face our danger. It is painful to 
stop and consider, for therein is humiliation and 
destruction. We have looked outward not in- 
ward. We have ignored the future in the fas- 
cination of the present. 

‘Those who are burnt up with passion are to 
an extent insane. They resort to every pre- 
text and device; undergo hardship and almost 
insurmountable obstacles to gain their ends. 
Flame seeks fuel, and arguments with such are 
powerless. ‘They need a healer in every sense, 
one who can trace them in length and breadth, 
To berate such is worse than folly. To touch 
them upon the shoulder and say, ‘‘If I were 
you!” only rouses their antagonism. You are 
cold, and they are hot; you are master of 
yourself, they are under the ban. You detest 
what they delight in. ‘They must be gently en- 
treated, and made sure that you gauge their 
enemies and their fearful cost. 


she 


their source. 


We say to the down-trodden and over-worked, | 


I would not do it. Why rise so early and re- 
You are wearing out. Do not 
Their answer 


tire so late? 
such remarks irritate and pain? 
is, We must do so. We carry steel into their 
souls by our criticism because they note at a 
glance that we do not compass the question. 
We find fault with oppressed women for bear- 
ing’ this and that, and carelessly volunteer, I 
would not do so and so. ‘heir response is, 
You are not us; enter our places; live under 
these roofs; hear the cry forbread; be tied hand 
and foot; what would you do then? We can- 
not forsake partner and little ones; neither 
could we earn all their support. God knows 
our cares and wrongs; you do not! 
worry such persons by our interference. We 
must enter their circle at the pivot ere we can 
recommend or condemn. 

We are visited fur counsel which we would 
gladly give, but how sound the premises? The 
intricacy is concealed; and unless we can go 
beneath, what we think is of no avail. 

Then some imagine they could fll any situa- 
tion. They forget that fitness is requisite. A 
man might stand at a desk, who could not be a 
A woman might sew in a boudoir, 
We are blamed be- 


Sea-captain. 
who would fail as a cook. 
cause we use no endeavor to do that which 
would be disastrous. We discover what they 
do not, and they are grieved at non-compHance. 
They misunderstand us. 


tempt to place people where they do not be- | 


long. : 
Then come those perplexing queries, What 

can we do’ We must be honest, and reiterate 

the fact of native proclivity and preparation; 


that we must accomplish ourselves in arts and | 


handicrafts ere we can expect situations; in- 
sist that all labor is honorable, and that every 
degree is wanted, and will be respected if faith- 
fully perfurmed.’ Taste, talent and genius are 
wide apart, yet closely related. It is the pre- 
rogative of the individual to develop his spe- 
cialties. The push is within; he must bring it 
to the surface. Both sexes are rendered strong 
by their own effort, not by the bolstering of 
friends. We must pay the price for what we 
are. We cannot inspire or expire for each 
other. We must trudge our own course, live 
our own lives, glean our comfort, profit, re- 
Beyond a certain point 
It is all well; we 


nown, as best we can. 
we cannot aid each other. 
could not otherwise be units. If we help our- 
selves we draw upon the universe, and all that 
is comes to our relief. Means, appliances, fac- 
ulties, unfold. 

We can, and will, be something! is the best 
motto for all. 





Wrecked! 


—o—— 


WRITTBN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“Look out! look out! across the bay, 
Dost see his towering sail?” 
‘Like a scared sea-bird on the waters stirred 
It flies betore the gaie.” : 
**Hark! hark! and dost thon hear his voice 
Through his silver trumpet sound?” 
**His shout is a sigh ‘mid the winds that cry 
And the waves that leap and bound.” 


, “But his ship is staunch, and the storm abates ; 


One star in heaven blinks; 

By some moonlit rift canst thou see her drift?” 
‘Alas! she sinks! she sinks!" 

She plucked the pearls from her raven hair, 
And from her hands the rings— 


| **Beauty ts fled since he is dead 


Who loved these senseless things. 
Bury me in the shining sands 
Beside the faithless sea, 
Till the hungry wave shall rob my grave 
And to my love take me.” 


L. W. J. 





Mr. Haskell, of the Transcript, has edited 


How we | 


We ought not at-| 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Yankee Boy in Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
CANNSTATT, NEAR STUTTGART, 
WurtemBera, Jan. 30, 1873. } 
NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The people in South Germany are of a very 
different .sort from those in the North. They 
look much more like the beer-bloated German 
| of the pictures whom I had expected really to 
| see, but did not discover in the North. They 
|are considerably shorter and tatter, and they 
drink more beer and wine. In this town, of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, there is one beer-house 
for every 100 persons. These places are kept 
open till quite late, as most of the middle and 
lower classes spend their evenings in them. As 
far as I have seen, a good warm room at home 
is almost unknown among them; 
find light and heat in their beer, and the women 
and children pack off to bed immediately after 
supper, | suppose. They thus save fuel and 
| oil, and enable the ‘‘lords of creation” to en- 
joy themselves at the beer-shops without the 
| Arena thought that their 
spouses are wasting fuel at ‘thome.” Occa- 
sionally, however, the men allow their wives to 





these men 





extravagant 


” 


accompany them of a night, as on one occasion 
we saw a man enter a beer-shop with his frau 
in tow. There was but one unoccupied chair 
in the room, which the man immediately sat 
down in, leaving his wife to drink her beer 
standing up. She took it as a matter of course, 
and said nothing. 
THE WOMEN 
The women do nearly all the hard and dirty 
work, such as carrying trunks or beer-kegs, 
The other day I saw 


AS WORKERS. 


cleaning the streets, Kc. 
a big, stout man coming from the depot with 
his wife. She was carrying two carpet-bags, a 
heavy shawl and her parasol, while he was 
stalking along by her side carrying nothing, as 
usual. The sun shone rather warmly at the 
time, and she asked him to take one of the bags 
for a moment, while she opened her parasol. 
Perhaps the poor tellow had been ‘‘imbibing” 





rather too treely; but, at any rate, he so far 
forgot himself as to actually take it, and though 


he gave it back tu his wife as soon as was possi- 
ble yet he must have borne it at least a dozen 
feet. It is very probable that he had been 
drinking, fur I don’t believe that any South- 
German, when entirely sober, would disgrace 
himself and his in this dreadful man- 
ner! 


sex 


HOW SUNDAY IS EMPLOYED. 

They observe Sunday in a strange way. In 
Cannstatt and in Stuttgart the beer-shops are al- 
ways open and well filled. I have seen card- 
playing and gambling going on in them on Sun- 
day, and without the slightest attempt at con- 
cealment. There is an opera every Sunday 
night at the ‘‘Hof Theater,” and a circus is held 
in the afternoon. 
and great numbers of peasants come in from 
But during 
church hours, if any one sends a servant-girl 
or any one else to draw water from any of the 


Many of the stores are open, 


the country to have a good time. 


for it. 
tioned at each fountain, to prevent people from 
committing this crime. As all depend 


| is sometimes very inconvenient to have to wait 


an hour or two tor church to close; and, what 
makes it worse, is that the becr-shops, &c., are 
not interrupted at all. 
NO “BOYS” IN GERMANY. 
I hayn’t seen any German boys of from tour- 
teen to twenty, as yet. 
they are seized and 
frozen solid. After being thawed out they are 
ever afterwards insensible to heat and cold; but, 
aside from this, they resemble Yankee boys till 
They then 


Soon atter being born 
boiled, and atterwards 











they are about twelve years of age. 


they should be boys of fourteen they are con- 
siderably older than their grandfathers. 
| older, because the really old codgers frequent 


| jolly time of it, but the gentleman of fourteen, 
| or sO, is past all that sort of thing. 


and slowly walks the streets with a grave face. 
They don't have ‘‘base-ball,” or ‘foot-ball,” or 
any other game that we American boys like so 
much. They 
that I know 
young again, 
Germans are gay enough in their way, but the 
poor ‘‘boys” are old and infirm now. 
ant boys are not afflicted quite so badly. 
hardly ever seen any of them playing at all, but 


never run or jump in the least, 
Of, 1 


suppose they will grow 


Ihave 


; er on holidays and Sundays. 
| THE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE LOWER CLASS. 

I know well that the men of the lower classes 
will lie like sin, and as for the German servant- 
girls, who are thought so much of in America, 
their character for honesty stands no better 
here than does that of the **Bridgets” 


A German frau always keeps everything locked 





at home. 


up in her house, and with good reason, tuo. 
Human nature is the same the world over. 
A GERMAN FIRE-DEPARTMENT. 

| The other day I was in Stuttgart, when I 
| heard the bells ring for fire. Such an unusual 
| occurrence created the greatest excitement, and 
| the streets were soon filled with people rushing 
| about in all directions. After a long delay the 
Stuttgart Fire Department appeared. It num- 
bered about thirty men, of all ages and sizes, 
| and each member was dressed in a uniform of 
| dark-green and wore an enormous brass hel- 
| met on his head. The company slowly formed 


| in twos and walked up the street followed by an | 


|admiring crowd. As yet they had no ‘*ma- 
| chine,” and I really had begun to think that 
| they expected to extirfguish the fire simply by 
| their imposing presence, but I was mistaken. 
| Two men came rushing after them bringing the 


“steamer.” This powerful engine looked like 


'a tin wash-boiler with a shovel-handle sticking | 


out of each end, set on a pair of children’s 
| wagon-wheels. It was furnished with a handle 
at least six feet long. The mere sight of this 


wonderful contrivance called forth a murmur | 


of admiration from the crowd, and completely 
roused the firemen. A clothes-line was brought 
and quickly fastened to the handle. Then the 
thirty brave firemen, with pale but determined 
faces, firmly seized the rope and moved off to- 
wards the fire; but before they reached it it had 
been extinguished, and they had to turn around 
and march back again. Although the Fire De- 


partment did not have a chance to distinguish 


itself this time, yet it showed the people of 
Stuttgart what it could do, should the occasion 
require. The Stuttgarters think it 
strange that the Americans have such a time 
with fires—Americans have such hard work to 
extinguish fires! They say that they searcely 
ever have much trouble in doing it: but then 
they ought to do it easily, with such powerful 
engines! Why, this one in Stuttgart is so large 
and heavy that a strong man would have as 
much as he could do to carry it on his shoulders 
only a quarter of a mile! With a very few 
such engines as this there would be no danger 
| of ever having another great fire in Boston. 
|They have in Stuttgart a regular Yankee 


is very 


So far from being hke other people it is very | that journal twenty years up to Saturday last. | steamer, given to them by the Kiag of Wiir- 
hard for us to put ourselves exactly in their He has made it a very welcome, as also an en- | temberg, but they never use it. | suppose they 
position, and consequently difficult to proffer terprising and stimulating, paper. May he be think that such a machine does very well for a 


advice. Auerbach said: 


“It is one of the bit- | With us many years longer, and accumulate a! ptetty plaything, but when there is real work 


terest experiences of life to discover how little competence upon which to retire when he de-;to be done bring along the ‘‘wash-boiler on 


one man can really be to another.” The reason \ 


sires! 


wheels”! G. 8. W. 


A policeman, with sword, &c., is sta- | 


upon | 
the street-fountains for their supply of water, it | 


suddenly begin to grow old, and by the time’) 
I say | 
the beer-houses and cafés, and seem to have a} 


He wears | 


eye-glasses, always makes the military salute, | a final absorption into its beatitude as the ul¢t- | 


some time, because miditte-aged | 


The peas- | 


they make long walks about the country togeth- | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Mr. Colfax has offered his house in Washing- 
ton for sale, and will return to his Indiana 
home after the fourth of March. 

Mr. S. O. Aborn of this city, a veteran hatter, 
and a warm personal friend, on Washington's 
birthday sent the hadsomest hat he ever made 
to Hon. Henry Wilson, as a present. “It bore 
the inscription, ‘*Vice President Henry Wilson, 
March 4, 1873.” 


contemplated Southern excursion, as there will 


mit to the Senate in its Executive session should 
|there be no special spring session of both 
houses of Congress. ~ 

The increasing excellence of American text- 
books in illustration is worthy of note. The 
old-fashioned rude and absurd woodcuts have 
given place to pictures which not only mean 
something, and are of use in connection with 
the text, but are of considerable art merit. 

One of the Washington correspondents writes 
that directly after the reading of the report of 
the Poland Coinmittee was concluded, the other 
day, Oakes went 
House restaurant, and, taking a vacant chair at 
a table with two other members of the House, 
inquired with a chuckle if they would allow the 
wickedest man in Congress to sit with them; 


Ames 


and, receiving an affirmative answer, he pro- 
ceeded to put a dozen fried vysters where they 
would ‘‘do the most good.” 

Robert C. Winthrop said, in his Brookline 
town-hall dedication address, on Saturday last: 


Massachusetts what she is. 
pendent freeholds can keep her what she is. 
Public parks are grand things for the amuse- 


Great landed estates are the natural support of 
an aristocracy. ‘The division of lands is as es- 
sential to liberty as the divisien of labor to 
prosperous business and the advancement of 
industry and the arts.” 

The Reading Railroad, of Pennsylvania, 
this country, propuses to supply its customers 
direct without the intervention of middle-men. 
It does this by running propellers and establish- 
ing yards and depots for the sale of coal at 
Providence, Fall River, New Bedford, Boston, 
ete., thus controlling and equalizing transporta- 
tion to New England, anc supplying such facili- 
ties that any reasonable amount of coal can be 





delivered at any point needed with the least 
possible delay. 
large consumers for the delivery of coal at stat- 


longer be necessary to lay in large quantities of 
fuel for months of consumption, but the supply 
may be contracted for with the miner, to be de- 
livered regularly through the year, as needed, 
at an agreed price. Boston is already attended 
to, the company having negotiated for an exten- 
sive tract of the East Boston Improvement Co.’s 
land for their wharves and depot. 





street-fountains, they catch the “Old Harry” | 


‘“‘}fow Boston holds its head” might be a suit- 
able caption for this description of our goodly 
city and people from the pen of James Jackson 
Jarves, in arecent Jndependent :— 

Without question Boston is the best-abused 
} city of America, and the Bostonian the best- 
| disliked man anywhere. So it was with the old 
| Athenian. 


backed by individual force of character, to at- 
| tract so conspicuous a share of outside dis- 
pleasure. Boston is a city in which America 
takes pride because of its conservative enter- 
prise, intellectual aspirations, and_ self-poise. 
None other has a more distinctive physiognomy 
and sturdier mental traits; none so antagonis- 
tically characteristic as regards the rest. Ex- 
| cepting Washington, New York, and Chicago, 
| the remaining large cities exhibit in a large de- 
gree a dead-level of material, prosaic prosperi- 
ty and character, with little to distinguish them 
‘apart. He who sees one has a fair comprehen- 
lsion of all. There is little to choose between 
!them in their uniform, colorless, materialistic 
| progress and unwsthetic lite. The atrvana at- 
| 


mosphere of Boston high-life is alone sufficient 
lto distinguish it—giving a certain tone and 
style, as it does, to all the classes who look tu 


|ma thule of social ambition. But something 
| besides is needed to account for the position 
Boston holds as an active irritant, as well as 
positive intluence—within its range of interests 
and associations, Nature 
markably in a site which, despite all that is 
done to reduce it to a right-angled monotony of 
flatness and ignore its esthetic opportunities. 
ldoes offer a picturesque variety of features, 
| combined into an organic unity of design, which, 
lit not on a cosmopolitan scale of grandeur, 
\like those of New York and Washington, still 
are piquantly beautiful. This diversity of out- 
line and base finds a counterpart in the diversi- 
ity of its intellectual traits and manners. There 
is nothing great, noble or world-attracting in 
their expression any more than in the land- 
scape or architecture; but much that is inter- 
esting, stimulating, suggestive, intensely local 
and self-asserting, while all combine to keep 
the light of the **Hub” well trimmed and burn- 
ling byightly. In all her matters Boston is a 
| model provincial town, destined to be remem- 
 bered in history when many a cosmopolitan cap- 
‘ital will be forgotten, because, notwithstanding 
its persistent faith in material values, it has 
shown itself an active exponent of progressive 
ideas and general humanity. 





MUSIC NOTES. 
THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE. 
The second of the series of concerts by the 
' Mendelssohn Quintette (Mr. Thomas Ryan, di- 
| rector), at the Meionaon, on Saturday evening, 


| was very enjoyable. To our mind, exquisite- 
lly beautiful was the effect of the andante in 


‘the opening quartette, a composition of Raff. | 
Miss Fairman—she is indeed fair—has an alto | 


voice both of power and sweetness, and not the 
least charm is the ease and naturalness with 
| whichshe sings. She sang two songs, ‘*Prayer,” 
by Hiller, and *‘Thine is my Heart,” by Franz 
’ The encore was so persistent that 


Schubert. 
she repeated two stanzas of the latter song. 
Another quartette, a posthumous fragment 
from Franz Schubert, contained passages of 
rare beauty. ‘‘Hungarian Dances,” by Messrs. 
! Schultze and Hamm, the latter at the piano, 
| was warmly applauded, but they wisely ignored 
an encore. The audience was appreciative, 
though less than the performances merited— 
}less probably on account of the other attrac- 
tions of Washington's Birthday. Messrs. 
Lang and Hayden will perform at the next con- 
vert, on Saturday evening, and Messrs. Sumner 
and Heindle at the following, the last of the se- 


ries. 


THE OPERA MAN- 


INTERIOR SIDE OF ITALIAN 
AGEMENT. 

The present season of the Italian opera by 
the Lucca-Kellogg troupe has been somewhat 
remarkable in the unusual number of mana- 
gerial contre temps that have occurred. The 
following account of an interview with mana- 
ger Maretzek, from the Chicago Tribune, is of 
peculiar interest :— 

Reporter.—How long has it been a cstom for 
singers to have a separate agent? 

Maretzek.—The custom is of recent origin. 
For many years, in Europe, great singers have 
negotiated for a small per cent. with managers 
‘for the service of prima donnas, but that has 
been the end of the matter. They never trav- 
elled with them. Itis only a few years since 
managers in America have discovered this new 
kind of industry. The agent who negotiated 
the engagement of the artist with the manager 
comes to this country with his prima donna, 
‘travels everywhere with the troupe, watches 
, over her with the care shown by a hen for one 
solitary chicken, and makes no end of trouble 
in the troupe. This is according to the recent 
‘experience of all American managers. 


President Grant has decided to postpone his | 


be important treaties and other business to sub- | 


down stairs to the) 


**No dependent tenantry could have ever made | 
Nothing but inde- | 


ment, recreation and health of the whole people. | 


They will also contract with all | 


ed times and at fixed prices, so that it will no | 


It takes, however, an uncommon | 
{amount of civic virtue of some sort in the mass, | 


has favored it re-, 


R.—When did you make the contract with 
Miss Kellogg for the present season of opera? | 

Mr. M.—About a year ago; she was the first | 
artist of the troupe engaged. The contract 

was made before her last visit to London. 

R.—What portion of her repertoire was in- 

cluded in this contract? | 

| Mr. M.—* Traviata,” ** Lucia,” ‘‘ Martha,” ! 
“Faust,” ‘Poliuto,” ‘Rigoletto,” “Crispino,” 
‘*Linda,” ‘‘Sonnambula,” and ‘Barbiere.” It} 
was also specified that she might be asked to 
sing other operas, of which the names were 
not given. 
| (The contract was shown the reporter. ) | 

R.— When was your contract made with Mad- | 
ame Lucca? 

Mr. M.—About the month of May last. 

R.—What opera or roles is she under con- 
tract to sing for you? : 

Mr. M.—‘* Valentine,” in ‘“*The Huguenots”; | 
“*Selika,” in “ L'Africaine”; ‘‘Margaret,” in 
| Faust’; ‘* Zerlina,” in ‘*Fra Diavolo”; ‘*Zer- 
lina,” in ** Don Giovanni”; ‘*Cherubino,” in, 
**Le Nozze di Figaro”; ‘‘Mignon” in **Mignon,” 
j and **Leonora,” in ‘*Favorita.” This does not! 
include her whole repertoire. She has been 
| Singing a good many years, and has others, of | 
| course. ; * | 
| R.—I see that both Miss Kellogg and Madame | 
| Lucea are under contract to sing in ‘*Faust.” | 

Mr. M.—Yes, but it is not specified in Miss | 
Kellogg’s contract that no one else shall sing! 
the role. Madame Lucea’s contract declares 
that **no one else” shall sing these parts, or 
any of them, unless in the illness of Madame | 
Lucca. ‘The contract was drawn up by Longley, | 
of London, and is a specimen of Jarrett’s sharp | 
practice. It is almost an exact copy of his con- 
tract with Nilsson and Strakosch. 

RK.—How does an agent make his money ? 

Mr. M.—By a percentage on all that the 
artist earns, say 8 or 10 per cent. Nilsson re- | 
ceived $500 per night, and a percentage of all | 
in the house above $2,000 or $3,000. She took | 
$200,000 out of the country, of which Jarrett | 
probably received $20,000. Besides this, Stra- | 
kosch gave nim 85,000 a year, and paid his | 
travelling and hotel expenses. I also pay his | 
expenses; it is in the contract. All this makes 
him a very handsome salary, and in return for | 
it he does nothing but intrigue and make trouble 
in the company. 

R.—What is the meaning of the reports about 
| Mr. Jarrett manipulating the press? 

Mr. M.—Jarrett has some friends upon the 
tpress in London, some of whom live in his own 
|} house. He has succeeded through them in 
| getting a hold on a few papers—as, for instance, 
the Musical World, the Times, and some of the | 
weekly papers. For these papers he either | 








| 
| 
! 


which owns the largest extent of coal-fields in | writes notices himself, or gets them written, as | bers, and, like them, is superlatively beautiful. 


/a fair expression of British sentiment and 
| opinion. 
| R.—Is money paid for these things to London | 
journalists ? } 
| Mr. M.—Ido not say that. Perhaps he merely 
| entertains them; keeps them in his own house, | 
‘and goes between them and artists. I wish to | 
| say nothing that will reflect in the slightest de- | 
gree upon Miss Nilsson, Madame Lucca, or any 
other excellent artist. Having got the notices, | 
‘as I say, he tries to get them copied in all 
American Cities, originating a system of puffery 
which the people, who don’t see how the wires 
are pulled, can’t understand. They think it is | 
all genuine. Then he boasts when in London 
that the whole American press can be bought. 

Rt.—Does Mr. Jarrett make trouble about the 
theater? 

Mr. M.—He has no business about the theater 
or the stage at all. His only relation to myself | 
and Madame Lucca is that of a go-between. 
He has only to look out for the interests of his 
prima donna. If I had any reason to think he 
was interfering in any way, I would put a stop 

| to it atonee. He has been very meddlesome, 
and since we have been in Chicago I have had to 
teach him his place as agent and servant of} 
Madame Lucca. 

R.— Was the interruption of ‘Trovatore” 
caused by the interference of Jarrett? 

Mr. M.—I do not say that. Abrugnedo was 
certainly very hoarse, but he certainly did very 
wrong not to finish the opera. The next day [ 
sent hiin notice by a lawyer that he had broken 
his engagement. He came to me and made his | 
excuses hoarsely. He said he had lost his head 
by not being able to do as he wanted to, and was | 
put out by sume words he had had with the | 
stage-manager, but he regretted the way he had 
acted, and was ready to apologize, not only to | 
me but to the public. 
| K.—It was unfortunate that that mishap | 
should have occurred on one of the Kellogg | 
nights. 

Mr. M.—Yes, certainly; Miss Kellogg is cer- 
tainly one of the most conscientious and re- 
markable artists [I ever knew. She is very 
brilliant in everything she does, and never dis- 
appointing. 

R.—Is Jarrett operating especially against | 
her? | 

Mr. M.—I have no positive proof of it. She: 
can tell you what she thinks about that if she 
chooses. I wish to say nothing that will reflect 
upon either Miss Kellogg or Madame Lucca. 
There is the best of feeling between the two | 
ladies. Jarrett causes all the trouble. He isa/ 
man who is continually bent on making mischief; | 
he has been found out by Strakosch, and he has 
been found out by me. I wish to say nothing 
that will reflect upon any of the ladies of the 

troupe, but so far as Jarrett is concerned I am 
responsible. 

K.—What do you think of the prospects for | 
the next opera season? 

Mr. M.—Strakosch will probably bring over | 
Nilsson again for a New York, and perhaps for | 

a provincial, season. I shall form a troupe 
trom such material as I have in hand, and some 
new people that I have in mind, for Havana, 
and tor New York, after Strakosch is through. 
We shall occupy all the ground so far as Italiana 
opera is concerned. Adelina Patti need not be 
expected in the States next year; she has a St. 
Petersburg venture which will detain her. She 
is not likely to come to America at all until they 
get tired of her in Europe. I don’t see what 
Jarrett is going to do next season. No matter | 
whom he brings, neither I nor Strakosch will 
have anything to do with him. Madame De- 
Murska I heard a few years ago. She was then | 
a very good artist, but she is not a young! 
chicken, and singers do not improve with age. 
Jarrett may try Carl Rosa, or some new man 
for manager. That is his only chance, and I 
| think with Carl Rosa it is a very slight chance, 

for Parepa is not likely ever to sing for an en- 
tire season in Italian opera. I can assure you 
that Jarrett will not regulate opera, nor the 
press, in this country for the next ten years. 

With this parting shot the interview closed, 
and the polite impressario bowed his inter- 
viewer out of the apartment. 


| 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The /ndustrial Monthly, for February, talks 
about and illustrates life-preservers, buoys and 
fenders; builers and steam-engines for yachts 
and launches; drilling-machines; saw improve- 
ments; selection of grate-bars ; sand-engraving ; 





| irradiation: accidents by macuinery, &c.; and+ 

| those topics not illustrated are equally well 
talked about. It is a tip-top publication for all 
the mechanical and cognate trades.—New York 
Industrial Publication Co. 

The Westminster Reriew, for January (Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Co., New York), discusses 
Sophokles (new style for Sophocles), parlia- 
mentary eloquence; the decline of the vld 

religion as a subject of 


French monarchy ; 
national education ; the republicans of the Com- 
monwea!th; the Gladstone administration, and 
other topics of interest, with freshness and vigor. 
Its notice of contemporary literature is full 
and learned. The whole, equally with its pre- 
decessors, presents a most valuable contribution 
to the thought of the times. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Marriage 
is a fourth volume from the pen of Frank E. 
Smedley, whom the Petersons have lighted upon 
as the ‘‘coming man” of the literary world to 
fill the niche made vacant by the departure of 
Thackeray, Dickens, andothers. Itis the story 
of an English gentleman, fond of sporting, 
who marries late, but who, making attention to 
his wite secondary, finds he has a rival in her 
affections; a duel follows, the wife is recon- 
ciled, and happiness follows. Neither plot nor 
treatment is particularly original or brilliant, but 
| will do for those who read to ‘‘kill time” and to 
‘‘just see how the story will come out.”—For 
sale by Lee & Shepard and A. K. Loring. 
Another volume of the ‘‘I}lustrated Library 
of Travel and Adventure,” edited by Bayard 
Taylor, and published by Scribner, Armstrong | 
& Co., New York, is devoted to The Lake Re- | 


| gions of Central Africa, with a map and nu- 


jed by the perusal. 


| his sick compatriots. 


| (New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), com- 


| sor of ecclesiastical history in Yale College atthe 


Lowell Institute in this city, in the spring of 1871, which 1s ready 
| glassy roof. 


t 
merous spirited illustrations. The editor has 
availed himself of the reports of several emi- 
nent explorers, conspicuously Burton, Speke 


not exciting, narrative, and one is well instruct- | 
Stanley is given a wide | 
berth, his name we believe, not being mentioned. 
The illustrations are very fine, and materially 
add to the interest of the volume, and the whole | 


| mechanical work is very elegant.—A. Williams 


& Co. have the book. 
Lavinia, or One Year, a tale of wedlock, is 
just published by James Miller of New York. 


The Eden of St. Louis. 


SHAW’S GARDEN. 


'and Baker, to make up a very interesting, if, BUSTON’S GARDENS AND PARKS CAST INTO 


TUE SHADE. 


It were better to go to Rome and yet-not see 


{the Pope than to leave St. Louis without visit- 


ing Shaw's Garden. Mr. Shaw, an Englishman 


| by birth and born with his century, went to St. 


Louis in 1s19, and, as a hardware man, ac- 
quired an independent fortune within five-and- 


twenty years. He was one of the few men 


;who know how to retire trom business, and, 
| dedicated 


ed to the bettering of their minds, 
nfake full proot of the uses of wealth. He 


The story is a translation from the Swedish, and | #fSt spent about six years in travel, penetrat- 
| ing into all the continents, and surveying them 


is one of the best works of the author, Emily | le 


F. Carlén. 


; resent the principal characters in unnatural and | 
| 


unlikely positions. But the minor incidents are | 
simple, and the early air of improbability és lost | 
inthe light of later explanations. The story 
is finely wrought, and developed with ease, grace 
and beauty. There are inaccuracies of gram- 
mar in the English that suggest a doubt wheth- 
er even now we enjoy all the felicities of Mad- 
ame Carlén’s own version. 
whom Swedish is an unknown tongue will be 
thankful for the privilege of reading this excel- 
lent nevel. 

New Music.—Messrs. O. Ditson & Co. have 
just published, **Will 0’ the Wisp,” caprice 
piano, by A. Jensen; ‘Turkish March,” by A. 
Rubinstein; ‘When in the Early Morn,” song, 
by Chs. Gounod; ‘* The 
where she trod,” words by Mrs. L. C. Moulton, 
music by Thomas Ryan; **The Raft,” song, by 
Ciro Pinsuti; ‘‘Easter Morn,” chorus and re- 


, 


violets blossomed 


cessional, by H. Wilson; ‘The Joyous Reap- 
ers,” diettino, by F. Campano; ‘Hark! ’tis the 
Savivur'’s Voice,” trio, by J. M. Deems; ‘*None 
but I can say,” song, by A. G. Sullivan: “My 
Love he stands upon the Quay,” song, by C. H. 
Stanton-Dolby; *‘My One True Love,” a song 
of years, by Virginia Gabriel; ‘ Torchlight 
March,” for four hands on piano, by Meyerbeer. 
All very excellent. 

The Aldine, for March, follows close upon 
the receipt of the January and February num- 


The illustrations are, full-page, *‘Aftter the 


But the many to | 
} All the affection others lavish on families, all 


! 





Storm,” by Tavernier, ‘‘From Ghert to Aix,” 


by Smillie, and ‘* White Birches of the Saranac,” 
by Hows, each most effeetive in composition 
and finished in execution—and, lesser size, from 
the pencils of Tavernier, Thomas, Beard, Cary, 
Dore and Rosenthal—the very cream of the 
pictorial art. The literary contributions are 
from Elizabeth Akers Allen, Elizabeth Stoddard, 
Dawson Shanley, Edgar Fawcett, Richard H. 
Stoddard (the editor), and others. The whole 
work is one standing at the very head of pic- 
torial publications the world over, and which 
would adorn any boudoir or drawing-room into 
which it might enter. —New York, 
Sutton & Co. 


James 


Hon. William A. Richardson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has compiled a valuable 
treatise for certain business men, which he calls 
Practical Information Concerning the Public 
Deit of the United States, with the National 


| Banking Laws, tor the use of banks, bankers, 


brokers, bank directors and investors—in which, 
in two parts, he treats of the various forms of 
the national debt, their date, rate of interest, 
exchange of mutilated issues, issue of dupli- 


| cates in case of loss or destruction, taxation ot 
bonds, the established policy of the country to | 


avoid a permanent national debt, &c., &c., with 
the decisions and opinions vf the courts and 
attorneys-general in relation to national bank- 


| ing—the whole an evidence of care, knowledve 


and practical familiarity with the subjects treat- 
ed, and reflecting credit on the ability and in- 
dustry of the Assistant Secretary. 


Another of the excellent ‘Leisure-Hour se- 
ries” of novels, from the house of Holt & Wil- 
liams, New York, is On the Ere, by Ivan S. 
Turgeniet¥, translated from the Russian by C 
E. Turner. 


heroine, “Ellen,” has three suitors, the pre- | 





; : “| Floretum. 
It is a love story, in which the | cs ¥s 


ferred one being Insaroff, a Bulgarian soldier | 


engaged in driving the Turks from Ins country. 
Knowing that her parents would oppose the 
match, she is privately married to him, and fol- 
lows him to the wars while stiil suffering from 


a fever which ends in consumption, and final- | 
ly carries him off ere he arrives out at the | 


camp. Having nothing further to live for, she 
becomes a nurse in the army hospitals, tending 


and the devotedness of her love are vigorously 
set forth, and a delicious vein of humor per- 
vades all. 
frequent, and the whole composition is fresh, 
and fascinating. Russian | 


Scenes of exquisite description are 


entertaining very 


life and manners are clearly presented, and in | 
them the reader will find much new material to | 
gratify his imagination.—A. Williams & Co. | 
have the volume. 


. { 
The Reformation, by George P. Fisher, D.D. 


prises the lectures given by the learned profes- | 


supplemented by studies in the same field since 
The whole fifteen | 


that time. is embraced in | 
chapters, in which the author interweaves with 
his narrative the political, secular and general 
elements which so powerfully influenced the | 
great ecclesiastical revolution which he chroni- 


cles. Of course, the writer does not forget to 


connect his peculiar theological doctrines— 


which are of the strictest sect—with the great | 
event, though Luther did go for non-respect 
for the Sabbath and the elevation of amuse- 
But as a historical record, ably and 
succinctly told, we dv not know that anything 


ments. 


can be more reliable and satisfactory than this. 
Ailthe incidents of the struggle are depicted 
with the hand and brain of a master, and the 
varied descriptions are most invigorating read- 
ing. An excellent chronological table, a list of 
works on the Reformation, and a copious index, 
make valuable appendices to the work.—A. 
Williams & Co. have the volume. 


(Jueens is the name of a curious story by E. 
B. Emery. It opens with much originality and 
a Vigorous sort of simplicity that is very pleas- | 
ing. Asthe plot becomes involved it is a matter 
of some concern how affairs can ever be grace- 
fully composed into a satisfactory ending. We 
are impressed that the author felt a like anxiety. | 
But by bringing to a tragic end all the objec- 
tionable characters, the good ones are left free 


to marry over again by the light of a bitter ex- 

perience, and of course therefore with unlimited | 
felicity of chuice. Christianity is used as the 
pack-horse for all noble aspiration and brave 
endeavor; but the manner of the representation 
suggests a gomething unaccustomed about it, 
and we cannot help thinking the author had not 
found that source of inspiration so potential 
and satisfying as do the best characters of the 
story. Christianity holds the position it does 
in the lives of these characters from a sense ot 
duty and for the sake of example, not from the | 
hearty conviction of the writer. The first part | 
of the story is best. 
though the piety grows stronger toward the 

close, and the whole is crude. We should say | 


The depth, the intensity | 





j all things are in such perfect order. 


}date the lotty palms there. 


| region—yes, legacies from all the world. 


isurely but studiously. Meantime, however, 


he opening chapters seem to rep- | he had begun to realize the ideal of a garden 


which from childhood had been his beau ideal. 
ile planted his paradise at St. Louis not merely 
because he there owaed eight hundred acres of 
land conterminous to the city limits for a mile 
and a half, but because its latitude (38 deg. 37 
min., the goiden mean between heat and cold) 
is the best in America tur the most various and 
Vigorous Vegetation. 

Already for a quarter of a century his gar- 
den has been to Mr. Shaw, wite, child and busi- 
Rese—all in one: tor he has had none of them. 


the care, shrewdness and energy by which he 
had secured riches, he has concentrated on this 
modern Eden. Nor has he forgotten Bacon's 
advice that a traveller prick in sume flowers of 
what he has learned abroad into the customs of 
his own country. In this horticultural en- 
deavor he has spent half a million of our 
money, and that with more pleasure than he 
took in earning it. He long ago made his will 
bequeathing to the State of Missouri both the 
garden and a pecuniary fund sutticient to keep 
it flourishing torever—always open to every- 
body, every day—as it always has been from the 
beginning. Mr. Shaw has also cony eyed to the 
city of St. Louis a park of two hundred acres 
aajoining the garden. More than a quarter of 
a million dollars has been expended by the city, 
under the unpaid direction of Mr. Shaw, tor 
the improvement of this park, which was form- 
ally opened to the pubhe last summer. The 
ground-rent in perpetuity of a hundred acres 
surrounding the park has been given by Mr. 
Shaw as a tund for keeping it in good condition. 
Accordingly, | say to the Missourians as was 
said to the Romans concerning Cwsar :— 

“He hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbors and new-planted orchards, 
To you and heirs forever; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

Hlere was a Cwsar; when comes such another?” 

You enter the garden through iron gates in 
walls of masonry—types of the substantial style 
which runs through the whole establishment. 
At one entrance there is a cloak and lunch- 
room for the convenience of parties who wish 
to linger long. Near another stands the museum, 
with glass cases and herbariums, showing the 
flora of ail countries, and wonderful growths of 
grain, specially trom the South Platte, in Ne- 
braska; as well as a polyglot library on matters 
horticultural and botanical. Beside the museum 
is the country house of Mr. Shaw—a solid but 
unpretentious edifice, though with a tower like 
an [taiian campanile. Betore the door is a disk 
of such velvet greensward as one seldom sees 
outside of the trim gardens of England. Next, 
on the left, we come to an avenue of tail pines, 
which were My. S.’s earliest essay in gardening. 
Whenever he looks out of his window, 

“A forest plarted by himself he sees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees.” 

A vista-walk between the pines leads us, be- 
neath an arch inscribed onward 
through the whole tree-garden, to a summer- 
house at its end. We can lose ourselves in the 
endless errors of the labyrinth. But, if minute 
philosophers, we shall love best to trace out the 
insatiable varieties in form and foliage of the 
same sort of tree. Of the coniferous family 
there are ninety-nine members, and of the pines 
twenty-nine. There would be thirty, but the 
Stone pine (/’taus pinea), the umbrella top of 
which is so characteristic a feature in Itabian 
landscapes, is wanting. Mr. S. has planted it 
often, but it has seldom survived even two years. 
The number of varicties in other trees—as oak, 
willow, poplar, maple, etc. —I have forgotten to 
inquire; but it is much greater than any visitor 
could or remember. | never walk 
through this motley crowd without teeling that, 
as Noah gathered together all animals, so Mr. 
S. has gathered togetherall trees, trom Lebanon 
tu California. 

Another department —the Fyruticelum, or 
nursery of shrubs of all sorts—is worthy of 
our study, and a delighttul midway station be- 
tween trees and flowers. Yet | seck oftenest 
and linger longest in the flower garden — 
Here at one point | aseend a tower, 
from which eight alleys radiate. The beds be- 
tween them are filled each with one special 
variety of flower. ‘The diversified 
and well-assorted colors round my 
height of prospect form an outlook the eye loves 
to feast on. Having seen it when every petal 
was perfect, | saw it again the morning after 
the first killing frost, all were 
whitened and beginning to droop. 

Scores of pleasant surprises meet me in my 
rambles among acres of flowers. But I must 
pass them all in silence, lest I leave myself no 
space to speak of the heart and soul of all— 
the conservatory; the sanctuary into which 
whatever is richest and rarest of all that fills a 
fifty-acre garden during summer is garnered 
while the snowy deluge sweeps over the earth. 
This building, mainly of stone, has a front of 
210 feet, and at right-angles in the rear a wing 
of sixty-five fect. It approaches the length of 
the British palm-heuse at Kew, which cost 
£35,000, [ts entaliature is inscribed, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest; on earth peace, good-will 
to men. 

Throughout the garden, but pre eminently 
within the conservatory, | am astonished that 
The truth 
is, Mr. S. knows how everything ought to be 


Arboretum, 


observe 


npasses of 
sweeping 


when flowers 


| done, pays well to have itso done, and is also 


Argus-eyed to see that it has been so done. 
Phe king of the conservatory is a screw-pine, 
tu bore its way through *the 
1 suggested to Mr. S. building a 
dome on the roof, torits head to rise into, such 
as I saw erected at St. Petersburg to accommo- 
His answer was 
that equable temperature could not be preserved 


jin a lotty room; so that, if the floor was warm 


enough for the roots, the ceiling must be more 
than warm cnough for the topmost bough. 


Having often wondered at the symmetrical twists 
of this screw-pine, I was unexpectediy remiund- 


}ed of it by meeting stupendous specimens of 


the same freak of nature in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, on the slopes of the volcano Kilauea. I 
also owe my recoymizing the papyrus, or paper- 
plant, beside the Sea of Gailee, to my having 
become familiar in this conservatory with its 
three-cornered stalk and tufted head. 

In this horticultural palace, with a tempera- 
ture always unitorm, like the Mammoth Cave 
or St. Peter's, [ behold more multitudfnous 
growths than shoot up naturally in any single 
One 
room, sct apart for cactuses, would seem at 
first sight a hospital for vegetable deformities 





lor the incarnation of nature's delirious dreams, 


‘All monstrous, all prodigious things 
That fable yet hath teigned or fear conceived.” 
Another room is filled with century-plants, 
some with gilt-edged leaves. There is one 
which is likely to unfold its long-expected 
myriad florets in a year or two. I did wrong to 
tell the exultant gardeners that in Honolulu I 
had seen eight in blossom at once. The night 
before I last walked through the conservatory, 
being the guest of Mr. S., I was feasted ona 
fruit almost as rare in our zone as nectar and 
ambrosia—namely, the Mhilodendron Pertnse- 
um—a blending of pineapple and pomegrangte. 
Another of its names is the Mostera deliciosa. 
[ should call it ‘the ragyed old fogy,” because 
its leaves grow in. tatters and its fruitage comes 
lagging a whole year after its flowers. The 
fairy-like seene—where buds, blossoms, and 
fruits appear at once, and sometimes in social 
sweetness on the self-same bough—it is as im- 
possible for words to paint as for them to give 
the blind an idea‘of colors. After all, Iam 


j glad to see that no flower equals the rose in 


fragrance, form and hues. Others show eccen- 
tricity, the rose symmetry. Let, then, the sew- 
ing-girl, who can afford but a single tlower-pot 
in her window, thank God that hers is, after 
all, the peeriess floral queen. 

Though the conservatory has charms at all 
seasons. I love to visit it best at mid-winter. 


The last is in bad taste, | Then 


“On old Hyem’s chin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is as in mockery set.” 


it is the work of a young author who will ma- || was there in the cold snap last Febreary, di- 
terially change in subsequent efforts, whether | vided from an Arctic winter only by a pane of 


to better or worse is as yet an open question. 
But the style shows originality, aptness at con- 
ceiving and depicting character and a modicum | 


| glass. 
| The force of contrast could go no further than 


I stood in the midst of the Tropics. 


in this marriage of January and May. 
The good influence of the garden has been 


of power which may increase or diminish. | evident from the outset, and grows with the 


Estes & Lauriat publishers. 


growth of the city. It is more and more a foun- 
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ain of health, pleasure, and esthetic culture. 
But it ought to be utilized more than it has ever 
been. ‘The Nebraskans are tree-planters, and 
have every spring their arbor-day, on which a 
prize is otfered to those who set out the most 
and best trees. If I were one of them, I would 
spend a week in Shaw’s Arboretum, to learn 
how and what to plant. Yet Nebraska farmers, 
however poor, will see no reason to envy the 
Operatives in Shaw's Garden. Though paid 
good wages, many of them have not steady em- 
ployment; andamong the hundreds who have had 
it there not ten have ever laid by enough to own 
land of their owa.—Prof. J. D. Butler, in Inde- 


pendent. 





The Trial of Oakes Ames, and the 
Credit Mobilier. 
ae: 
A GREAT HISTORIC EVENT. 
HE DISCUSSION OF THE POLAND REPORT— 
CEE Oey IN THE HOUSE THE HALL AND 

GALLERIES THRUNGED—A REMARKABLE 

AUDIENCE. a 

‘Tne tinal act of the Credit Mobilier drama 
opened brilliantly. Not since Juhnason im- 
peachment days, and scarcely during those ex- 
citing times, has the Capitol been so densely 
thronged as on Tuesday last, to witness the last 
scenes in the trial of two Representatives. 
Betore the time fixed for opening the doors otf 
the hallof the House the corridors and pas- 
sages of the House were crowded with the ea- 
yer public, and against the doors of the hall a 
solid mass of men and women were packed. 
When the galleries were opened they were 
tilled almost by magic, and still hundreds 
pressed tor admission. Wives and familics ot 
members, subjected to the extraordinary in- 
crease usual on all important occasions, were 
among the excluded, and so imperative was the 
call for more room that Mr. Cox's appeal that 
they be admitted to the floor of the House was 
readily granted. Even this was not enough, 
and before the reading of the journal was fin- 
ished one-third to one-half of the members, 
and all on the two or three outer rows, had 
given up their seats and desks toladies. Among 
the audience were many Senators, Cabinet min- 
isters and a number ut prominent lawyers and 
journalists, attracted by the occasion and the 
great debate which was expected. 

JUDGE POLAND'S OPENING. 

Judge Poland was tirst recogmzed by the 
Speaker, as was his right, being chairman of 
the Committee, but the first man to say any- 
thing, as might have been expected, was Gener- 
al Butler, wno, while Judge Poland was getting 
ready to begin, sent to the clerk's desk and had 
read tur effect on the House and the audience, 
a substitute for the resolution, proposing that 
instead of the expulsion of Messrs. Ames and 
Brooks, and the exculpation of all with whom 
the tormer had had dealings, the whole matter 
should be turned over to tocal courts with in- 
structiuns to proceed against the parties under 
the statute which the committee reported had 
been violated. Judge Poland said he did not 
yield tor any such resolution, but Butler’s point 
was gained, and he made no furtuer diversion 
on the position of the comuittee. Judge Po- 
land’s opening argument in support ot the reso- 
lutions expelling Messrs. Ames and Brooks, 
and of the report on which they are based, was 
clear, logicai and dispassionate, proceeding 
cally and with moderation, which wearicd the 
audience though it did not diminish it. The 
reasons urged were apparent, practical, and 
stated without any effort at rhetorical effect or 
appeal to the prejudices of the House. It con- 
vinced all who heard that the committee had 
labored conscientiously and with sincerity to 
discharge their duty, limiting their recommenda- 
tion strictly in accordance with the restricted 
turms of the resolution, and had not found 
Messrs. Ames and Brooks guilty except as in 
conclusion of the facts they tound and the law 
with which they conducted the investigation. 
Judge Poland, after speaking a full hour and a 
half, took his seat in the midst of a laugh 
raised at his expense by Butler’s remark that 
althougn the judge had promised to divide the 
time equally between friends and opponents of 
the resolugen, if he went on much longer it 
would be dividing eternity. Mr. Poland, how- 
ever, Was soon even with Butler, tor standing 
beside Butler’s desk he turned toward him and 
in the most pointed terms referred to him as 
the contriver of the machinery by which this 
great villany becume operative—the allusion 
being to the fact that Butler as counsel for the 
Credit Mobilier helped teame the assignment of 
the Ames contract. 

MK. AMES'S STATEMENT. 

Mr. Ames, who came iutu the House early, 
had all the while been sitting in the front row 
of desks a little to the left of the speaker's 
chair and in full view of the great audi- 
ence. When Judge Poland had concluded, 
he sent up to the desk his own statement in de- 
fence, and an explanation, to be read to the 
House by Clerk McPherson. The closest at- 
tention was paid to the document, and as the 
reading progressed it was generally admitted 
that Mr. Ames had made a very strong, well- 
defined and clearly-reasoaed defence of his ac- 
tions from the earliest feeble beginnings of the 
Union Pacitic Railroad down to the present 
time; that-he showed better memory than his 
testimony before the Poland committee indi- 
cated, and that he was arraying both law and 
facts on his side in the most effective manner. 
Personalities which cumbered and impaired 
Mr. Ames’s statement before the committee 
were entirely omitted, and the argument was 
found at once able, vigorous and convincing. 
Mr. McPherson read it finely, with clear, dis- 
tinct articulation, occasional involuntary ges- 
tures and unwonted earnestness of manner. 
During the reading Mr. Ames was deeply at- 
fected, and more than once found himself 
brushing tears from his eyes. The conclusion 
was as tollows :— 

“To attempt to grasp the national benefits 
which lie outside the domain of figures, but 
are embodied in the increased prosperity, 
wealth, population and power of the nation 
[by the completion of the Pacitic railway ], over- 
tasks the most vivid imagination. When the 
rails were joined on Promontory Summit, 
May, loth, 1869, the Pacitic and the Atlantic, 
Europe and Asia, the East and the West, pledged 
themselves to that perpetual amity out of which 
should spring an interchange of the most prec- 
ious and costly commodities known to traffic, 
thus assuring a commerce whose tide should 
ebb to and fro across the continent by this route 
for ages to come. Utah was then an isolated 
community, with no industry but agriculture, 
and those manufactures necessary to a poor 
and frugal people. In 1872 it shipped ten mil- 
lions of silver to the money centers of the 
world, and is now demonstrated to be the rich- 
est mineral storehouse on the continent. An 
institution repugant to the moral sense of the 
Christian world is fast yielding to the civilizing 
contact of the outer travel made possible by 
the construction of the railway. Many be- 
lieve it has already substantially solved the 
preplexing problem of polygamy. A vast for- 
eign immigration, bringing with it from Europe 
an immense aggregate sum of money, has al- 
ready been distributed far out on the line of 
the road, and its means and muscle are fast 
subjecting the lately sparsely-peopled Terri- 
tories of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
Idaho to the uses of an enterprising and rap- 
idly-increasing pgpuiation. A steady and co- 
pious flow of British capital is pouring into 
the mines of Colorado and Utah. The Indians 
have been paciticd; fruitless and costly hostile 
military expenditures, frequent elsewhere, have 
ceased in the vicinity of its line, and the tacjl- 
ity and speed of connection afforded by the 
railroad enables the government to offer ade- 
quate protection to the frontier with a handful 
of troops, and at the same time dispense with 
large garrisons and tortified posts, hitherto 
maintained at fabulous cost. The countless 
herds of Texas are moving up to occupy the 
grazing grounds of the buffalo in the valleys 
and canons shadowed by the Rocky Mountains. 
A region of boundless natural resources, lately 
unknown, unexplored and uninhabited, domi- 
nated by savages, has been reclaimed, hun- 
dreds of miilions added to the wealth of the 
pation, and the bonds of fraternal and commer- 
cial union between the East and West strength- 
ened beyond the power of civil discord to sever. 

Does any one, yearning with solicitude lest 
the United States, which has made this fortu- 
nate bargain, should fail to reeeive each cent 
due at the precise moment it may be demanded 
by its officers, doubt the ability of the company 
to perform its obligations and pay the last dol- 
lar due, long before the maturity of the bonds ? 
Four years ago the road was opened, without 
local business, with no considerable through 
trattic, and in the dawn of the friendly relations 
between the United States and those Asiatic 
nations which now bid tar te prove the source 
of its largest and most Lucrative business. The 
conservative capitalists of the country believed 
it would bankrupt any organization which un- 
dertovk to operate it. Four years have reversed 
that opivion, and now the same men are putting 
forth their best efforts to secure the benefit of a 
close traffic connection, and perhaps ultimate 
ownership. Twenty-four years ago there was 
scarcely a mile of railroad west of Lake Erie, 
and no connecting line west of Buftalo. Let 
him who would rightly estimate the future of this 
company go back to the vear 184s, and, thence- 
forward to the present time, trace the growth 
and development of that portion of the United 
States lying west of the great lakes, and he will 
be able to approximate the coming history of 
the region through which this road stretches for 
a thousand miles, and of the trade and products 
and commodities of which it is to be the great 
commercial artery. There is but one power 
that can destroy its ability to perform all its 
obligations to the government; there is but one 
agency that can render it incapable of paying 
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the Congress ’of the United States. It alone 
can so cripple, weaken or destroy the company, 
as to make the loan of the government to ita 
total loss. 

These, then, are my offences: That I have 
risked reputation, furtune, everything, in an 
enterprise of incalcuable benefit to the govern- 
ment, from which the capitat of the world 
shrank; that I have sought to strengthen the 
work thus rashly undertaken, by invoking the 
charitable judgment of the people upon its ob- 
stacles and embarrassments; that I have had 
friends, some of them in official life, with whom 
I have been willing to share advantageous 
opportunities of investment; that I have kept 
to the truth through good and evil report, deny- 
ing nothing, concealing nothing, reserving noth- 
ing. Who will say that I alone am to be offered 
up as acrifice to appease a public clamor, or 
expiate the sins of others? Not until such an 
offering is made will I believe it posssible; but 
if this body shall so order it, that it can be 
purified by the choice of a single victim, I shall 
accept its mandate, appealing with unfaltering 
confidence to the impartial verdict of history 
for that vindication which it is proposed to deny 
me here.” tes 

The peroration was splendidly read, so that 
even the sensibilities of Mr. Ames himself could 
not be restrained sufficiently to keep the tears 
from sutfusing his eyes, and it was received 
with half-suppressed murmurs of approbation 
all over the House. 

THE DEFENCE CONTINUED BY MR. FARNSWORTH. 


; . : . , 
fective speech in suppprt of the committee's 
report and resolutions, was bold, earnest and 
eloquent, addressing himself without fear or fa- 
vor to the subjects and persons before him. 
General Butler fully justified his reputation 
and the expectations of the thousands who 
came to the Capitol to hear him, with the most 


Mr. Kelley was followed by his colleague, Mr. 
Dickey, in a rambling and discursive speech, in 
which he endeavored to ridicule the attempt of 
Mr. Speer thus to assail Judge Kelley, but real- 
ly helping Mr. Kelley’s case very little. The 
last ten minutes of his time he yielded to Gen- 
eral Hawley of Connecticutt, who prefaced his 
h by offering a resolution to be substituted 





effective, ingenious and characteristic speec! 

defence of his client and in behalf of the lim- 
itations of legislative power. His speech lasted 
nearly two hoars, and is universally regarded 
as one of the chief features of the whole debate. 
In all that is peculiar to him he seemed 
tv surpass himself. Mr. Shellabarger, who 
followed, was not less powerful, and it was 
quite evident his speech was a strong check 
upon the tendency to accept the doctrine that 
the Ilouse had no jurisdiction. As for the 
dramatis persona, they manifested no change. 
Mr. Ames looked more concerned and care- 
worn, though he brightened up at finding on 
his desk an elegant bouquet trom two sympathiz- 
ing Massachusetts ladies, while Mr. Brooks ap- 
peared only uccasionally in his seat, the picture 
of death, pale and exhausted to the last degree. 

THIRD DAY. 

The scenes and events in the hall of the 
House Thursday were without a parrallel in tae 
history of Congress. The vast crowd surged 
out of the Capitol at midnight, the night before, 
in a blinding snow-storm which stopped the 
street-car lines and drove nearly all the carriages 
trom the street. In spite of this and the fact 
that the snow continued to fall till recess closed, 





Mr. Farnsworth, who followed Mr. Ames, 
opened the direct attack upon the report with a 
vharacteristic speech of an hour, Common- 
sense rap all through it, and its points were 
strongly and sharply put. He detended both 
Ames and Brooks, spoke with creditable praise 
of their long and honorable public services, 
and with unaffected pathos of the indignity 
which would be put upon them by expulsion at 
the very close of their honorable carver. Mr. 
Farnsworth was willing to throw the mantle of 
charity over all the members referred to in the 
report, and spoke in quite moving terms of 
reconciliation with all with whom he had had 
so many and so sharp encounters during his 
fourteen years of congressional fighting. 

AN ABLE SPEECH OF MR. MERRICK. 

Wm. M. Merrick of Maryland, the second 
member of the committee, a Democrat and 
warm friend ot Brooks, to defend its report took 
a higher and broader view of the field than 
Judge Poland, and made the really statesman- 
like speech of the day. He pleaded for the 
higher tone which Congress should assert for 
itself, and warned members of the danger of 
allowing either personal or party considerations 
to stand between them and their duty to their 
country. ‘There was something of the tradi- 
tional Southern tone about Judge Merrick’s 
speech, reminding one of earlier and chivalrous 
days. The thread of his argument was occa- 
sionally interrupted by other members, and a 
slight toretaste given to the audience, which 
had sat undiminished all day, of the zest and 
interest which may be developed when the 
running debate is fairly entered upon. 
AT THE EVENING SESSION. 

The crowd in attendance during the afternoon 
took little time fur dinaer, a large number not 
leaving the building at all, and beture half-past 
seven o'clock the galleries and the floor were 
overtiowing again. About one-fifth of the mem- 
bers were absent, and ladies were admitted to 
all the vacant chairs, suv that the evening scene 
was more like an opera audience than a legisla- 
tive body. Mr. McCrary occupied nearly two 
hours in a well-directed defence of the com- 
mittee’s report. During its delivery there was 
constant caucussing between the other members 
of the committee and those who are expected to 
support them, as well as among the leaders of 
the opposition, The feature in the evening 
session was a speech by ex-Governor Hawley 
of Connecticut. It commanded closest atten- 
tion, and was a pointed, forcible, common-sense 
presentation of the question in hand. At the 
most earnest portion of the speech Mr. Cox 
interrupted to ask if he [Hawley] did not stand 
up during the campaign, and in the presence of 
the Vice-President elect deny all connection of 
the latter with the Credit Mobilier. ‘There was 
deep silence to hear the answer. General 
Hawley did not flinch for an instant from the 
awkwardness of the situation, but replied that 
he made the denial upon authority, in good faith, 
and with a full belief in its truthfulness, and if 
the evidence did not bear out the statement in 
his speech it was no fault of his. Governor 
Hawley was repeatedly applauded by the gal- 
leries in spite of the Speaker, and was warmly 
congratulated by many-members at the close. 

SECOND DAY. 

The popular interest in the great trial contin- 
ued unabated Wednesday, and the scenes and 
events at the Capitol were no less interesting 
and memorable than those of the day previous. 
The galleries of the House were all day densely 
crowded by an eager audience who sat patiently 
and listened intently through six consecutive 
hours to one of the ablest and most remarkable 
discussions ever heard in that hall. Early in 
the session some of the more gallant members 
occupying seats well to the front and coveted 
by their associates, endeavored to secure the 
admission of ladies to the floor, as was done 
Tuesday, but the occupants of the outer rows 
of seats were inclined to insist on their rights, 
and were sufficiently numerous to prevent the 
proposed suspension of the rules. 

THE DEBATE. 

The debate throughout the entire day was of a 
high order, eliciting the best efforts of the ablest 
speakers on both sides of the House, whose 
names are alone a sufficient guarantee of the 
merits and effect of their arguments. Through- 
out the whole, moreover, there was a most 
commendable and unexpected absence of per- 
sonal bitterness and partisan rancor, and with 
scarcely an exception was a word uttered, even 
in the heat of debate, which was unworthy the 
Representative or outside the strictest rules of 
kindly courtesy. It was more clearly apparent 
than ever that the resolutions of expulsion 
would fail, cither by being laid on the table, 
or by the adoption of a substitute—which was 
inost likely ; and that they would fail principally 
through the force of the objection that the 
House has no jurisdiction, and that the antece- 
dents of its members, either near or remote, 
are not within its legitimate authority. The 
whole tenor and drift of the discussion by the 
opponents of the resolutions was to establish 
firmly this proposition, which will control the 
votes of the lawyers of the House, and, through 
their example, those of many other members. 

THE SPEAKERS. 

Mr. Beck opened the discussion with a deep 
and bitter thrust at General Butler, who, as 
counsel and the author of the Oakes Ames con- 
tract, he charged with the responsibility of the 
paternity’of all the Credit Movilier corruption. 
He laid the whole stress and weight of his ar- 
gument on the principle that the House had no 
jurisdiction of offences of members committed 
previous to their election, and cited several 
notable and recent illustrations to prove the 
trath of his position. Mr. Bingham in a more 
legal and logical manner sustained the same 
view, and fortitied himself behind a long line of 
parliamentary precedents and learned authori- 
ties. Gen. Butler reiterated and elabprated the 
reasoning of his report on Monday through the 
judiciary committee against the impeachment 
of Vice-President Colfax, applying the same 
argument to the expulsion of Mr. Ames that he 
had to the arraignment of the Vice President. 
General Banks was the only one of the ad- 
vocates of the report who attempted to meet the 
question of jurisdiction, and he rather by 
indirection, arguing that Mr. Ames's offence was 
continuous, and that though begun in the tortieth 
it Cast its blighting shadow over every succeed- 
ing Congress of which he and his associates in 
the Credit Mobilier were members. On the 
other side of the main issue the friends of the 
report and its resolutions endeavored to demon- 
strate Mr. Ames’s corrupt intentions, and that 
trom the first he deliberately plotted to bribe 
members and to entrap them within the power 
ot his corruption, Mr. Niblack and General 
Banks, speaking for the committee, made a 
clear and forcible presentment of their views on 
this branch of the case, and it was plainly evident 
that the matter of motive both in the case of 
Mr. Ames and. that of Mr. Brooks will decide 
votes in favor of the resolutions, not less than 
that the matter of jurisdiction will determine the 
defeat of the resolutions. 

THE EFFECT. 


Of the speakers individually little need be | 


said. The country is familiar with most of 
them, and it would not at this time be inter- 
ested in the others. All were in a good con- 
dition tor their work, had a most brilliant and 
intelligent audience to inspire them, and all 
have reason to be satisfied with their efforts. 
Mr. Farnsworth, on Tuesday, alluded to the 
near approach of the end of his term, and Mr. 
Voorhees remarked that he was addressing him- 
self to the House for the last time, and did not 
intend to leave a wound behind. Mr. Beek 
was vehement and impassioned, availing him- 
self fully of the opportunity to prove that the 


out of the Democratic party. 
was clear in his style, and his closing words, re- 
ferring to Mr. Brooks's pitiable and prostrate 
condition, were highly pathetic. 


one or two decidedly. 
universal attention. Mr. Niblack was positive 


ing judgment against one of his political asso- 
ciates. 
indifference to the press and public, and to 
what he termed ‘‘the howling of the mob,” de- 
monstrated after all that the people were the 





all its indebtedness to the last dollar—namely, 


power. General Banks, making the most ef- 


early in the morning the members of the House 
and a-large part of the crowd were in their 
places again. At ten Mr. Blaine called the 
House to order and a ten-minute debate began. 
All but Kelley, of the members involved, were 
present at the opening, and he soon entered. 
All looked pale and careworn. Debate was 
conmtined to the Democratic side, Messrs. Bird 
of New Jersey, Holman, Wood, Potter and 
Speer occupying the Huuse. The most of those 
present were quietly but earnestly canvassing, 
the very stillness with which it was conducted 
marking plainly how important and painful the 
oceasion and its duties seemed to all. Speer’s 
speech held earnest attention as from his side 
he supported the committee in the Ames and 
Brooks case, and the extracts he read against 
Brooks from the speech of the latter, when he 
denied his connection with the Credit Mobilier 
on the floor, had a telling effect. 
CLOSE OF THE DEBATE. 

The regular sessiun opened at eleven, and 
Mr. Poland rose to close the debate Mr. Sar- 
gent sent up his substitute for discharging the 
coumittee much modified from the form of the 
previous night, discharging the committee and 
censuring Ames and Brooks. ‘The previous 
question was ordered, when Mr. Hoar in less 
than a minute’s speech made a point on Mr. 
Sargent’s resolution that to dismiss the whole 
question of jurisdiction with the mere declara- 
tion of the House that there were grave doubts 
about it, was to leave the matter in the worst 
shape in which it could be placed. Mr. Poland’s 
opening struck upon the ears of all present as 
worthy of the occasion. He had no power to 
produce stage effects, and no desire to use such 
powers if he possessed them. He had no wish 
to excite laughter, and held this no place for it. 
He desired only to speak with the gravity and 
sincerity which fitted the occasion and the 
pressing duty. Frivolity and carelessness were 
banished from the House by his dignitied bear- 
ing and words, and before he had finished his 
brief introduction a universal sense of the 
gravity and painful importance of the decisions 
about to be made settled over the House. 
Toward the close of his speech the necessity for 
consultation on all sides drew attention trom 
Poland, and it was evident that conclusions in 
regard to voting were rapidly assuming shape, 
and combinations to execute them as rapidly 
forming; an objection to Poland’s continuing 
when his hour had expired showed an anxiety 
to test the sense of the Llouse by a vote. 
REFUSAL TO LAY THE MATTER ON THE TABLE. 

Speaker Blaine announced the order of the 
votes tu be, first, on accepting Mr. Sargent’s 
substitute; second, on the clause censuring 
Ames; third, on Mr. Brooks's clause; fourth, 
on the preamble declaring want of jurisdiction. 
Mr. Farnsworth moved to lay the whole subject 
on the tavle, and a call of the yeas and nays 
proceeded upon it. There was general quict 
and continued sensation to the end. Great ef- 
turt had been made tou create strength for such 
a proposition; but when brought face to face 
with the call of their names many believed to 
favor it voted **No,” and it was soon apparent 
that the question was to be met in definite shape. 
The motion tailed by 59 to 164, and then the 
first test question was emphatically decided. 
There was some stillness during the vote on 
substituting Sargent’s proposition, which defeat- 
ed expulsion but insured severe censure for 
Ames and Brooks, with probable censure in 
varying form for all others involved. The vote 
ran very close, and at the end of the call was 
lost by a few votes, when Eldridge, Voorhees, 
Slocum, Peck, and two or three others, changed 
to attirmative, and the report of the committee 
was finally defeated by 115 to 110. 

THE CENSURE OF AMES AND BROOKS. 

In the vote censuring Ames there were yeas, 
181; nays, 36. ‘The latter were actuated by 
various reasons, a few by a real belief of no ju- 
risdiction. Among those in the negative were 
the following :—Averill, Brooks, Butler, Beck, 
Buttinton, Comingo, Dickey, Eldredge, Far- 
well, Samuel Hooper, Maynard, Negley, Peck, 
Sawyer and Voorhees. The vote on Brooks 
varied slightly from the above, resulting, ayes, 
174, nays 32. The resolution to discharge the 
committee was not understood till after a long 
questioning of the Speaker, but the fact came 
out that if carried no action would be possible 
in the case of the others. There was great 
pressure to carry it, and many efforts, some 
successful, to change votes before the result 
was announced, but all delay failed to carry the 
House, and by 104 to 114 it refused to discharge 
the committee, Mr. Sargent of California then 
tried by a parliamentary trick to prevent action 
in the other cases by moving to lay the pream- 
ble on the table. Again it took the House some 
time to ascertain its exact effect, but when it 
did see the object of Sargent, it was voted duwn 
by 78 to 131. The vote on adopting the pre- 
amble was next taken, resulting 98 to 113. Mr. 
Hale then made a parliamentary attempt to pre- 
vent further action by recommitting to the Po- 
land committee. This failed by seventy-seven 
to ninety-six, the vote being by tellers, and a 
large part of the Republicans declining to vote. 

THE CENSURE OF OTHER MEMBERS FAILS. 

The question censuring the other gentlemen 
involved next came up. On the motion to cen- 
sure Kelley, Dickey, in a boisterous and unruly 
manner, objected, and raised the question of 
consideration, but the House voted to consider 
by yeas 118, nays 82. Many of the strongest 
Republicans voted to proceed with it. Speer 
then called the previous question, offering to 
give Kelley time. As a matter of course there 
followed a scene of great excitement. The 
members crowded into the area before the desk 
and were everywhere standing. Mr. Sargent 
submitted « modified form of censure as a sub- 
stitute, and both Hawley and Stevenson others 
—Mr. Hawley wishing the committee instructed 
to report in each case. These were refused, 
and Mr. Kelley arose amid perfect silence, and 
with great earnestness and impressiveness 
waived his chance to be heard till after Mr. 
Speer had spoken and pleaded. This was unex- 
pected, and he was unprepared for defence. 
The latter yielded to Mr. Butler, who spoke 
fifteen minutes in opposition to. immediate ac- 
tion and in favor of referring back to the com- 
mittee. Mr. Stevenson of Ohio spoke in an 
exceedingly impressive manner, declaring that 
although the Poland committee had in their re- 
port attirmed the statement of Ames as against 
Kelley, as for himself he was not willing to 
believe Ames in preference to Kelley, and he 
insisted that the matter should go to the com- 
mittee for further hearing. When Mr. Speer 
arose he received the undivided attention of 
both sides from first to last. While the speech 
was regarded as very tair, considering the fact 
it came from a Democrat, still the resolution 
was generally considered extremely unfair, in 
that it meted out to Kelley the same or a worse 
degree of censure than had been passed on Ames 
and Brooks. The Sargent substitute went quite 
as far as fair-minded men deemed necessary, 
but the speech refused this as well as the prop- 
osition of Governor Hawley to send the remain- 
ing cases back to the committee for action. 





only real salvation for the country must come | he 
Mr. Voorhees | proof and establishing his defence. 
| Crearv earnestly implored the members not to 
Mr. Steven- | 
son was powerful in his denunciation of all | 
persons who ever had anything to do with! 
Oakes Ames and land-grant railroads — with | 
His speech attracted | 
effective than the prepared argument in which 
and moderate, and yet emphatic, in pronounc- | 


Mr. Bingham, starting out with superb | 


At this point McCreary took the floor in be- 
halt of Kelley. He pleaded for fair play, justice 
anda hearing for the accused member, and 
urged his position upon the House with} great 
' foree and earnestness. His speech in every re- 
| Spect was broad and magnanimous and worthy 
j the gravity of the occasion and the duty the 
| House owed itself and the country. He said on 

behalf of the committee that they had not taken 
| further testimony in Mr. Kelley’s case for the 
reason that they had not regarded him worthy 


} of censure, and if they had deemed further 
| proceedings against him advisable, he certainty 
| would have been given the opporcunity which 


demanded for furnishing additional 
Mr. Me- 


now 


| pass this severe sentence of censure—the sec- 
ond penalty in command of the House—with- 
out the fullest and fairest hearing of all cireum- 
stances bearing on the case. The speech was 
altogether extempore, and from the circum- 
stances surrounding it more cogent and more 


Mr. McCreary had previously sustained the re- 
port of his own committee. After Mr. Me- 
Creary’s speech, when a recess was ordered, the 


| 
chances seemed to be that as a matter of justice 


| the subject would either, as General Hawley 


| desired, be referred again to the committee for 


only competent tribunal and the source of/ immediate action and report, or the whole mat- 


ter be left on the votes already given. 


for Mr. Speer’s remanding the whole matter 
with all the evidence taken by the Poland and 
Wilson committees to the former for further in- 
vestigation and report. Messrs. Dawes and 
Garfield both rose and addressed the Chair sim- 
ultaneously. For the first time in the debate 
their voices were heard, and instantly the House 
became a scene of confusion and excitement. 
Mr. Dawes succeeded in gaining the floor, 
and in a most impetuous and eloquent speech 
demanded of the House to dispose of this 
matter here and now. Pointing his finger 
fiercely at Mr. Hawley he demanded that he 
should reconsider his ill-advised step, and 
not send these men forth on the eve of a 
long vacation with these charges hanging over 
their heads. For himself he had been acquit- 
ted by this committee, and he accepted their 
verdict, but he denounced and denied tke right 
of Congress to fasten upon these men the odi- 
um of an investigation which Governor Hawley 
and Congress knew could not possibly be com- 
pleted before the end of the session. Mr. 
Dawes spoke with the most impassioned energy 
and earnestness. ‘The tempest which he had 
controlled within himself for three long days of 
the terrible ordeal burst forth and fairly swept 
the House before it. Members were hushed 
and convinced. Speaking under the most in- 
tense excitement, he fully controlled himself, 
and in his brief speech of tive minutes com- 
pletely controlled the House and mastered the 
situation. The Republicans responded once 





more to the call of their leader and were ready 
on the instant to lay the whole business on the 
table. As Mr. Dawes took his seat members 
gathered about him and congratulated him, and 
Democrats came over from the opposite side 
to express their sympathy with him and his po- 
sition. The cloud which had hung over the 
House for three days had been broken, and at 
last a way appeared out of the confusion and 
complication. 

-Ex-Governor Hawley asked an opportunity 
fur explanation, but the House would hear no 
man. Messrs. Farnsworth and Dawes urged 
that Mr. Hawley have time for explanation, but 
General Negley opportunely remarked that they 
had had enough of that from that gentleman 
whose election occurs next month, and the 
House proceeeded to vote at once. As the roll- 
call went on, it quickly became evident that the 
motion to lay upon the table would be carried 
by a large majority. No more decisive indica- 
tion of the change in the situation could have 
occurred than the fact that the first man to 
answer ‘*Aye” was Oakes Ames—the first vote 
he had given siace the discussion began. Fol- 
lowing him all of the members implicated or 
connected with the Credit Mobilier transaction 
also voted for the first time, and at last the 
members who had weighed upon the leaders of 
the House seemed to be thrown off, and they 
had resumed their accustomed control. The 
vote laying the resolution on the table was 
nearly divided by party lines, the Repub- 
licans voting against the motion being Messrs. 
Barber, Buckley, Burchard, Finkelnburg, Good- 
rich, Hawley, Porter, Stevenson and Walden. 
Several Democrats, including Mr. Beck of 
Kentucky, Connor, Eldredge, McHenry, and 
Rice of Kentucky, voted in its favor. ‘The 
vote was 114 to 75. ‘This verdict was ac- 
cepted by the House as a substantial decision 
of the case; and hardly had the fact been an- 
nounced before Mr. Hale of Maine was on his 
feet with a motion to go into committee of the 
whole on the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. Stevenson of Ohio, seeing his last chance 
“to catch” anybody slipping trom his grasp, 
took from his desk what he claimed to be a reso- 
lution of privilege and sent it to the chair, ar- 
resting the progress of business. It proved to 
be a mere declaration of principles regarding 
the propriety of members holding stock in cor- 
porations interested in Congressional legislation, 
and was ruled out of order by the Speaker. 
Mr. Stevenson, returning again to his desk, drew 
forth another resolution, which he also claimed 
was a question of privilege, and sent that to the 
desk. ‘This was an expressiun of direct censure 
upon Mr. Hooper for his ownership of stock in 
the Credit Mobilier, and on that Mr. Stevensen 
demanded the yeas and nays. Mr. Sargent of 
California raised the question of consideration, 
and by a very large majority the House refused 
to pay further attention to the subject. 

THE FINALE—THB COMMITTEE DISCHARGED. 

The final action of the House, in which it was 
agreed to discharge the Poland committee, was 
a result of the general understanding that it 
would be impossible to make the further investi- 
gation necessary to perfect a just report on the 
cases where no action had been recommended, 
and it was thought best to leave each case on 
the facts as found and reported by the com- 
mittee. The difficulty in passing the resolution 
declaring the disapproval of the House of meim- 
bers investing in such stock as Credit Mobilier, 
for which a large majority would have voted, 
was that under the rules as a question of privi- 
lege a separate resolution would have been 
necessary in each case, «nd members did not 
desire to take the time; and so it was agreed to 
rest all the cases on the finding of the comunittee. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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The Oakes Ames Trial. 

The great debate which has made the present 
week’s Congressional proceedings memorable 
will go into history as renowned as the im- 
peachment trial, the nullification controversy, 
or any other of the celebrated events to which 
we are accustomed to refer as grand occasions. 
The best speaking talent, the finest elocution- 
ary powers, the closest logic, the tenderest 
sympathies, the warmest personal friendships, 
have all been invoked and employed in deter- 
mining the result. The sketch we give else- 
where presents a vivid pen-picture of the scene. 
The verdict has not been as we expected, and 
with it we are not wholly satisfied. ‘There have 
been few critics of Mr. Ames who have seri- 
ously questioned his honest intent. ‘There may 
have been doubis of the propriety of his trans- 
actions—fears of the tendency of such proceed- 
ings. But that he was a corrupt man, deliber- 
ately seeking to pervert the mind or morality 
of his fellows, few, more than we, ever be- 
believed. All would accept his note, as the 
symbol of mercantile integrity—all take his 
hand, as one honored by elevating toil and en- 
nobled by the construction of the great trans- 
continental railway. Few withdraw their con- 
fidence or personal regard by any criticism on 
his methods in connection with the construction 
of the Union Pacific Railway. 

Itis not surprising that there should be dit- 
ferences of opinion as to these methods. ‘The 
habits of men—their familiarity and_partici- 
pancy in great works of like character—would 
cause them. Temperamental traits, such as 
confidence, self-assertion, organizing power, 
ability to carry heavy ventures, would also 
produce them. As a man’s walk is in life, so 
is his range of vision. A financier trained to 
meeting great emergencies, accustomed to pro- 
vide the means of heavy transactions, closely 
seeing through difficulties that are opaque to 
the common eye, would take one view of the 
case; while a careful, prudent, dog-trotting 
trader or professional would have an entirely 
different one. Mr. Ames saw the Opportunity 
to link his name to a great national work. He 
was laudably ambitious to do so. He saw a 
method of its achievement without pecuniary 
loss; he embraced it; boldly used it; asked 
his friends to cooperate with him; and drove 
with his energy, and foresight, and means, the 
grand work he had to do to a successful termin- 
ation, while the whole civilized world looked on 
and applauded to the echo the wonderful success 
he achieved! 

For that success, by the methods he used, he 
has been on trial. The committee of inyesti- 
gation, in the afterthought and critical exami- 
tion of 1873 have considered the urgencies and 
Opportunities of 1867 and 1868, They have 
not approved themselves to their minds or 
conscience. Their decision is entitled to re- 
spect, certainly; but not to popular approval. 
Why? Because we know that Congress was 
urgent that fhe great work should be constructed 
at any cost, at any sacrifice, by any means 
possible, when it was inaugurated—as j, was 
during the rebellion, and when it was deemed 
possible for the Pacific States to fly off into a 
separate confederacy. Because we know that 
President Lincoln, than whom no purer man 
ever lived, personally urged an interest in this 
road, and promised all the mighty influence of 
his administration in its behalf. Because there 
was not an intelligent or loyal man in the 





country whose national pride was not touched 
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at the idea of the successful completion of the 
enterprise, and who did not say, virtually, 
Everything to those who triumph in this great 
undertaking! If this were so, Mr. Ames should 
not be censured for availing himself of all the 
bounty which a generous people poured into 
his lap as additional stimulus to his ambition; 
and, if we read aright the sentiment of the 
people, will not be, whatever later-day inter- 
pretations be placed upon his methods. And 
Congress, by its decision in this case, has but 
partiaily responded to the evident wish of his 
countrymen. So far as the result is a caution 
not to neglect appearances of evil, it is well. 
As a refusal to criminally implicate, it will be 
accepted as exculpatory by his friends. 

Mr. Ames will speedily return to the scenes of 
his lifelong activity and usefulness in old Massa- 
chusetts. We have no hesitation in saying that 
his hand will be grasped as warmly, his counsel 
received as gladly, and his integrity respected 
as confidently, as though he had not been 
through this trying ordeal. A few soured and 
malignant journalists, baffled and disappointed 
again, as for six months past, in their attempt 
to bring reproach on the ,Republican adminis- 
tration, will continue their howling upon his 
track; but their cry will grow feebler and 
feebler as it is swallowed up in the hearty 
greetings and cordial good-will which will wel- 
come Mr. Ames to the neighborship of his old 
friends and associates. 


The Ministers’ Protest. 

We looked in upon the ministers, the other 
day, in consultation as to the measure of in- 
iquity involved in the opening of the Public 
Livrary of this city on Sunday. It was a rea- 
sonably large assembly in numbers, evidently 
made so by previous uotice and understanding ; 
they were earnest and decided men, in part, the 
more elderly accustomed to dictate to their 
flocks, and imparting the impression that their 
simple objection would be sufficient in this case 
to close again the doors of the library. Nota 
few were men of unaffected piety and constant 
good works, who, while not taking part actively 
in the meeting, seemed to be seeking light to 
remove the doubt which they had whether there 
might not some good flow from the decision of 
the city government. A comparatively limited 
number managed the meeting, and they were the 
well-known manipulators of similar fulminations 
of *‘the religious sentiment”—the duplicated Bo- 
anerges of the pulpit and the Chadbands of the 





moral world. 

Their protest, in the nature of a series of 
lengthy resolutions, was, from beginning to end, 
a huge assumption—an assumption that the 
opening encourages “evil tendencies”; an as- 
sumption that the Jewish Sabbath is identical 
with the Christian Sunday; an assumption that 
the “sanctuaries,” ‘‘Sabbath schools,” ‘Bible 
classes,” and ‘‘mission chapels,” afford the 
attractions found at the library; an assumption 
that because hundreds only, and not thousands, 
can find accommodation, therefore the opening 
fails of its purpose; and an assumption that the 
interests of the working-people demand a ‘‘re- 
ligious,” rather than a rational, observance of 
the day, there being no such requirement known 
to our laws or constitutions. In a word, their 
whole position is illogical and unsatisfactory— 
the great assumption of all being that they are 
commissioned to take charge of the conscience 
and acts of their fellow-citizens, and that others 
have not an equal interest with themselves in 
the welfare and morality of the community. 

It cannot have failed to strike the thoughtful 
advocate of this great advantage how every pre- 
diction of these opponents of an open Public 
Library hitherto has been falsified by the expe- 
rience of the three Sundays last passed. The 
measure has been needed, as shown by the reg- 
ularly increasing attendance; the room has been 


upper hall may soon be opened); there have 
been no lewd and lascivious persons present, 
making disreputable assignations ; the week-day 
attendants have not been compelled to be pres- 
ent, the only officer in charge volunteering his 
services for evening and Sunday needs; it has 
made no perceptible change in the pursuits or 
pleasures of the rest of the community; as an 
‘“‘entering-wedge” for the secularization and 
demoralizing of the Lord’s day, it is without 
appreciable progress; and, as a violation of 
God's command, we have the authority of 
Beecher, Wright, Pentecost, and the Congrega- 
tionalist, that there is considerable doubt con- 
cefning it. All these have been used as ar- 
guments( 7) against the opening; not one has 
been sustained. With such a record, the friends 
of an open library can receive the new ‘‘pro- 
test” with entire calmness, it not profound 
respect. 





Senator Sumner and the _ Battle 
Flags. 

Mr. Whittier’s petition to the Legislature for 
the removal of the censure upon Senator Sum- 
ner reads as follows :— 

Whereas, atthe late extra session of the Legis- 
lature of this commonwealth, called for the sole 
and exclusive purpose of alleviating a great ca- 
lamity, a resolution virtually censuring one of 
the representatives of the State in the Senate of 
the Union was offered and adopted; therefore 
we, the undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, 
with a jealous regard to the honor and good 
name of the State, with a proud and grateful 
appreciation of the character and public ser- 
vices of Charles Sumner, respectfully but ear- 
nestly ask your honrable bodies to rescind and 
annul the resolution aforesaid, passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts on the 18th of 
December, 187 

This petition was signed by John G. Whittier, 
James T. Fields, Samuel G. Howe, Peleg W. 
Chandler, Henry L. Pierce, 8S. E. Sewall, W. 
D. Howells, Josiah Quincy, William Claflin, 
W. R. Alger, Oliver W. Holmes, Otis Rich, bk. 
P. Whipple, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, R. H. Dana, 
Jr., George S. Hillard, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Louis Agassiz, George Nichols, John Langdon 
Sibley, Emory Washburn, Charles W. Eliot, 
William Endicott, D. A. Goddard, Charles W. 
Slack, Gardner Brewer, Franklin Haven, Amos 
A. Lawrence, John H. Arnold, C. C. Langdell, 
James W. Thompson, Dwight Foster, Wm. C. 
Gannett, Wendell Phillips, John T. Sargent, 
and others. Senator Wilson sent the following 
letter to Willard P. Phillips, of Salem, having 
the petition in charge :— 

Senate CHAMBER, } 
Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 19, 1873. 

Hon. W. P. Phillips :—My dear Sir :—Your 
note is received, and its tone recalls other times 
and the men and associations of days of toil and 
trial. It reminds me of the hopes, purposes 
and friendships of the times when your honored 
father, Allen, Andrew, Burlingame, Hoar, Hop- 
kins and Keyes. who have passed from earth, 
and Adams, Sumner, Palfrey, Whittier, and 
others, among the living, were actors. As our 
ranks grow thinner, those that are left to us 
seem more dear to me. Every division among 
us is a pang of sorrow to me. If in my power 
I would heal all our divisions, and bind together 
the men who stood side-by-side in the dark days 
of 1848. With my convictions, I could not 
vote for Mr. Sumner’s resolution, and regret 
that he presented it. That he aeted from a 
sense of duty I doubt not. I would be tolerant 
and liberal toward one who has rendered service 
to his State and country in past years that his 
countrymen will remember and history will 
record. I deeply regretted the passage of the 
resolution by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
In the form it passed it was calculated to wound 
the teelings of Mr. Sumner, and I would not 
put upon the record of our State words that he 
would feel to be acensure. If my name can 
be of service you may add it to the petition to 
which you refer in your note.—Yours truly, 

Henry WILson. 

The petition was appropriately presented to 
the House by Joshua B. Smith, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge, the well-known colored caterer, and a 
lifelong friend of Senator Sumner. It was 
written throughout by Mr. Whittier. ,It was 
referred to the committee on federal relations, 
who, we understand, are favorably inclined to 


its prayer. 
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The Louisiana muddle isduces a presidential 
message to Congress, but the Senate refuses to 
order a new election. 
main in power, therefore, as the President will 





recognize that having favor with the courts. 


Y 


large enough thus far (though we trust the f 


The Kellogg faction re- 
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MINOR MATTERS. 


Boston’s Furure Katway Faci.ities.— 
The struggle for the control of the Boston, 
Hartford and Erie Railroad has already begun, 
and the Erie Railroad Company, in opening the 
campaign, has made out a plausible case. The 
road is now run by trustees, under the Berdell 
mortgage, who, if not restrained, will, on the 
16th inst., have authority to foreclose the mort- 
gage that a new company may be organized. 
The Erie company have brought a suit before 
the U. S. Circuit Court for this district, asking 
that the trustees be restrained from taking any 
steps toward foreclosing the mortgage, or dis- 
posing of the property, claiming that the Ber- 
dell bonds held by that company are the only 
ones issued in strict compliance of the terms 
upon which they were authorized; that some of 
the bonds were disposed of contrary to the ex- 
press provisions of that authority; that the 
money obtained by their sale was improperly 
used; and that by this violation of the terms 
of the agreement under which it became pos- 
sessed of the Berdell bonds it is entitled to 
heavy damages. The writ it brings is a formi- 
dable document, both in its length and the 
plausibility of its allegations. 


Tue New Posrar Bitt.—The new postal 
bill, reported by Gen. Farnsworth, of Illinois, 
has passed the House of Representatives with 
an amendment providing that the unitorm rate 
on daily newspapers not exceeding the weight 
of four ounces per copy shall be fifteen cents 
per quarter, payable in advance, after the first 
of January next. Mr. Farnsworth produced 
an array of statistics to show that the reduction 
of letter postage would largely increase the 
postal revenue after the first year or two, and 
thatthe enforced prepayment of newspaper post- 
age would tend tu reduce the present disparity 
between the receipts from letter and newspaper 
service. The revenue from letters last year 
was twenty times as great as that for newspa- 
pers, while the newspaper mails were twenty 
times the weight and bulk of the letter mail. 
The new bill is expected to equalize the con- 
ditions and to make the Postoftice Department 
self-sustaining. It is certain that cheap post- 
age increases the bulk of correspondence—the 
results of the English system giving the best 
evidence of the fact—and therefore the mea- 
sure adopted by the House is in all respects 
wise and timely: The franking and cheap 
postage reforms will thus be put in practice to- 
gether the Ist of July next. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Capital Punishments, 
Mr. Epiror:—I1 thank the Commonwealth 


mankind whose feelings are outraged whenever 
and wherever legal brutality is perpetrated, for 
its timely and cogent observations under the 
head of the “The Gallows Elevated” in the 
issue for February 15th. A legal penalty for 
crime that cannot be executed without violently 
outraging all the finer sensibilities of the very 
best part of the community — subjecting it to a 
degree of torture scarcely less painful than that 
endured by the telon himselt—must, by every 
consideration of justice, humanity and enlight- 
ened policy, be wrong. Moreover, as to the 
tendency of executions in deterring the dan- 
gerous classes from murder, it cannot be shown 
that itever had that tendency; on the contrary, 
its uniform effect is to still more brutalize the 
brutal, as has often been proved, both by induc- 
tion of facts and the deductions of sound reason 
from established principles. Let the gallows 
fall, to be no more elevated forever! 
E. W. Twine. 

SeRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 24, 1873. 





A Query. 

Mr. Eprror:—Is it for want of intelligence, 
or of sincerity, that those clergymen who, on 
Monday last, passed resolutions condemning 
the use of a public reading-room on Sundays, 
represent that he Bible requires such condemua- 
tion? Claiming, as they do, to be diligent stu- 
dents and authorized expounders of the Old and 
New Testaments, they ought surely to know 
that in neither of those books is there the 
slightest warrant for calling Sunday, the first 
day of the week, either ‘‘the Sabbath” or ‘‘the 
Lord’s day.” They ought surely to know that 
wherever, in those books, the weekly sabbath 
is spoken of, it means ‘‘the seventh day” of the 
week, Saturday, and never any other day. 
claiming, as they do, that the Biblé is a su tt- 
cient as well as infallible rule of life tor us, 
they ought to refrain, in common fairness, from 
thrusting upon the community, as a scriptural 
obligation and a Christian duty, something not 
enjoined, or recommended, or even mentioned 
in that Bible, namely, the observance of Sun- 
day as a Sabbath. 
that ministers of that class should seek to gain 
distinction and an aspect of authority by calling 
themselves ‘‘God's ambassadors,” their church- 
their meeting-house 


association ‘‘God’s people, 
“the sanctuary of the Lord,” and the book they 
have adopted as infallible ‘‘the word of God.” 
But, if that book be indeed infallible and suf- 
ficient, they ought to refrain from adding new 
duties to those specified in its pages, end also 
from claiming its authority for articles of faith 
and rules of conduct not found there. Kk. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, February 25, 1873. 
LENT LOOKED AT IN A FISHY” LIGHT. 
Only one more day and then Lent is upon us, 
Let us laugh and be hilarious whilst we may. 
To-morrow we'll be sober (perhaps )—sigh like 
a furnace, if need be—and be, like the hypocrite, 
of a sad countenance — put away our ball- 
dresses, and cultivate an owlish solemnity. If 
any one has the ornament of a meck and quiet 
spirit hanging about, let them immediately get 
it out as suitable to the occasion, and, arraying 
themselves in it, let them be shamefaced and 
sober, and becomingly eat fish—that is, if they 
can get any. Why, why, why, is it that there 
is always a falling off in the fish supply just as 
Lent approaches ? “Fish,” says the Oracle, at 
the fish-market on the wharf, ‘‘is scarce ;” to 


rr 


SPECIAL TV 


Even so, good Oracle! 


Ah! but there arn't 
So 


which we cry ‘“‘Amen 
But why? The demand? 
any to demand, go however early you may. 
there’s something more in this than appears 
‘an’ we had but the trick tu see't.” Do fishes 
know more than we give them credit for? Are 
they infused with a kind of instinct by which 
they discern Ash-Wednesday afar off, and, 
crying ‘‘Aha!” to their mates, do they flightishly 
flee from the suspicion of net and snare? Is 
there a warning in the air of which we dull im- 
mortals are not aware that is horribly palpable 
to the piscatory sense? Whi is’t that can in- 
Whatever is the reason the fact 


form me? 
About 


remains. We are to a degrce fishless. 
mended to cultivate a fondness for cod, haddock, 
bass, and the like, this fondness they refuse to 
What's to be done? Merely to 


reciprocate. 
d and sober, and do without the 


be shameface 
fish, I suppose. 
OPERA FOR THE ANTI-LENT FACTION, 

For those who have no desire to be shame- 
faced and sober, who don’t want to fast and 
pray, and won't, what is there in the ensuing 
six weeks to amuse and edify? Well, there’s 
the opera, which was to have amused and 
edified on the 24th, Monday, but which has been 
put off until Friday, the 23th. A season of 
twelve nights is announced, which means any 
number of nights, I suppose, from twelve to 
twenty-four. There will be the ‘‘twelve nights 
j only.” Then so many applications for seats 
| which the management were not able to grant 
| there will be one night more, when the whole 
sth of the company will assist. Then, at 


| streng Th 
the urgent request of Madame Lucca’s friends, 
a farewell night. Then, one more positively 





last appearance — the whole strength of the | 
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for myself, and in behalf of that portion of 


And | 


It is very natural, perhaps, | 


to be stranded on the Lenten beach, and recom- | 





It’s like a minister’s closing 
remarks—‘‘Fifthly, and lastly ;” ‘Finally, my 
brethren ;” ‘‘A word, and I have done;” ‘‘And 
now, my friends.” When a minister gets to 
“And now, my friends,” we close our eyes, and 
ask to be resigned. But I digress, and my ap- 
plication at the last is faulty—Mr. Maretzek 
May advertise as many “last appearances” as 
he likes; the more the better. This will be no 
matter fur grumbling; only in their last appear- 
ances let him bring out his trump-cards and 
not put us off with little knaves and queens of 
the wrong color. This is what we are always 
afraid of, and it makes us suspicious of last 
appearances, especially when the management 
is known to be something tricky. Quite mala- 
propos to the subject, and yet in connection 
with frauds, a gentleman was heard the other 
day (it was in the vicinity of the City Hall) 
disputing with the youth who had put that 
polish on the leathery covering of his under- 
standings which only accredited knights of the 
shoe-brush can—disputing with him on the 
subject of payment. Gentleman said he had 
paid him, and didn’t intend 
Youth insisted that he had not been paid, and 


paying again. 
added this fearful accusation: ‘*You lie!” said 
he; “you lie like one of them Mobillinger 
Congress chaps!” We did not hear whether the 
Let 
this 


argument was conclusive and successful. 
us hope Mr. Maretzek will not follow 
illustrious example. 
“HUMPTY DUMPTY.” 

But who is this [ see grinning at me trom 
bill-boards and outer walls. Can it be? Yes! 
it is; it is our faithful ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.” 
Deranger, with a brilliant corruscation of wit, 
immediately suggests “Humpty Dumpty on a 
Wall,” but a glance settles him. 
“Humpty Dumpty” back, and here's laughter 
for the million—back with his delightful ad- 
junets of Wilson brothers, whom the enthu- 
siastic young lady thinks ‘just heavenly ;” the 
infants ‘‘Venus and Adonis,’’ who perform upon 
the velocipede, and are acknowledged by all to 
be such ‘‘little dears ;” 
runs about upon a slack-wire regardless of our 


Yes! here's 


Signor Casselli, who 


feelings, who plays at knives and toys with the 
American flag in that same perilous position in 
a way to call forth our most briny tears; but 
wait until he lies down at full length and drapes 
his noble limbs in the suggestive and touching 
‘‘red, white and blue;” then weep, lament and 
howl, if you will, but above all applaud. If 
you go to see ‘Humpty Dumpty” you shall see 


(and hear) also, the ‘matchless Martens,” the 
noted Nelsons, the remarkable Russians, the 
musical Mollenos, the sensational skaters, the 
bounding Bedouins, &c., &e., Ke. 
**ROUGHING Ir.” 
A dramatic novelty with the above name was 
brought out at the Grand Opera House on Fri- 
The title is suggested by ‘Mark 
book, *‘Roughing It,” and some of 
It—the novel- 


day last. 
Twain's” 
the incidents are taken from it. 
ty—is put together (some say it is patched 
together, but some people will say anything) by 
Augustin Daly, and is entirely sensational. 
The story related is the elopement of a rich 
man’s daughter with a poor and somewhat fool- 
ish young man—the pursuit of the fugitives 
by enraged papa from an Eastern city as far 
west as Simpson's Bar. It is described on the 
bills as a ‘strikingly picturesque and absorb- 
ingly -interesting kaleidoscopic drama’—a new 
American sensational folly—as if we hadn't 
follies enough now. It amounts to very little, 
and is only another of those plays of which, 
“though they make the unskillful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve’—a kind of play 
we have too much of already. 

“EE CENTENAIRE,” “DAVID GARRICK,” 

At the Union Square Theater. where you 
will see some of the best acting in the city, 
the attractive play of ‘Le Centenaire” has 


ETC. 


been on for some time, and is so popular that 





the management has been obliged to advertise 
seats to be secured one month in advance. This 
looks as though it was going to have a long run. 
Mr. Sothern, as ‘David Garrick,” in the play 
of that name, is drawing such crowded houses 
jat Wallack’s that they have been obliged to 
remove the of sight, and the 
place once occupied by the mmsicians is now 
! filled with the audience. ‘Ticket-of-Leave- 
Man” still runs at Booth’s, but will give way 
next week to ‘‘No Thoroughfare.” Booth him- 
self has left us to appeal to a Detroit, a Mil- 
| waukee, a Chicago audience for admiration and 
applause. If accounts are to be credited he 
j has plenty of both. J. M. Bellew has carried 
his **Vital spark” to sunnier climes, 
| blowing his trumpet, as the revivalists 
| Baltimore and Washington. 

MUSIC AND ADVICE. 


orchestra out 


and is 


say, in 


There was a unique entertainment at the 
| Brooklyn Academy of Music, some few nights 
jsince. Madame Eleanor Fletcher Bishop — if 
any body knows who she jis—spoke on Death to 
| Free Love! being assisted in her endeavor by 
| the Harvey B. Dodworth Quintette—if any 
! body knows what that is. The curtain rose 
lon them, or it, however, discoursing sweet 
| music ; they had discoursed some four or five 
choice selections when a cornet was discov- 
ered wierdly giving forth the plaintive and very 
suggestive air, ‘‘The heart bowed down with 
weightof woe.” It ceased, and Madame Bishop 
!appeared and said husbands should never be 
jealous of their wives, oh no! Husbands were 
greatly to be blamed for sending their wives to 
fashionable Watering-places to spend the sum- 
mer whilst they remained in town to attend to 
business (seeming to be utterly unaware of the 
existence of any wives who well go to fashion- 
able watering-places, will husband, nill hus- 
band). No husband should send his wife away 
from him, even if it were for her pleasure. 
as though the dear creatures 
Then, having said: 





| Here’s a maxim! 
lever waited to be sent! 
‘‘Would that every wife were as good as Portia, 
and ‘‘Love is the life of marriage,” Mrs. B. ad- 
| vised ald unmarried politicians to have but one 
| sigs and that a plain gold one. Whereupon, 
| slow and solemn music by the Harvey B. Dod- 
}worth Quintette. After they had finished, the 
| cornet that was ‘‘bowed down. with weight of 
woe” not having sufficiently recovered to ap- 
‘pear before the public again, Mrs. B. re- 
|turned to the charge, and spoke forcible things 
lof mothers-in-law, insisting on the right of 
} young married couples to kiss and make up 
their quarrels by themselves without having to 
| kiss and make up to mother-in-law. This was 
sound, to say the least. This part of her lec-1 
}ture so revived the cornet, who, I am afraid, 
| has had more mother-in-law in his life than he 
‘could wish, that he was able to assist in the 
| closing selections, and it was noticed that he 
| played longer and louder than any one. The 
| audience was a poor one, anfil am very much 
| afraid ‘Death to Free Love,” viewed as a 
whole, was not a success. 

CONCERT AT PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 

| There was an Old Folks Concert given at 
| Mr. Beecher’s church, last week, by the quar- 
' tette and chorus choir, which was very enjoya- 
The chorus numbers some fifty voices, and 


| ble. 
i The concert was 


they are inadmirable training. 
given for their benefit, and must have been an 
|immense success, as the seats in the church 
| were all reserved and every seat taken. There | 
| was some disappointment felt at the absence of 
| Miss Nettie Sterling, who is a member of the 
| quartette, and who was too ill to take the part 
lshe had intended. Plymouth church is at 
' present without a pastor, Mr. Beecher having 
gone Weston a lecturing tour. He will lecture 
‘in most of the principal western cities, and ex- 
pects to be gone some three weeks. His pulpit 
is supplied in his absence by his brother, Mr. 
Edward Beecher, who preaches to more empty | 
ning than Henry Ward Beecher 


| seats in one eve 
Lectures, by the way, are 


| does in one year. 
open to all of Lenten or anti-Lenten persuasion. 
There is no wickedness in lectures. Oh! I) 

should think not! Bret Harte lectures at Stein- 

| way Hall and at the Brooklyn Academy, the 


coming week. 
finished his course of lectures on Shakespeare, 


having one more to deliver in New York and 
two in Brooklyn. TT. S. Lambert is advertising 
the American Popular Life Insurance Co. under 
a thin covering of ‘‘secretory tissue,” and the 
different ministers are lecturing promiscuously 
and persistently in their own churches, and in 
any place that they can get an audience to come 


together and listen to them. Mas. 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THK COMMON WEALTH. 
WasHinaton, Feb. 26, 1873. 
THE POLAND REPORT. 

The feeling outside of Congress in relation 
to the report of the Poland committee, after a 
week’s reflection and study of it, seems to be 
that it is either too hard upon Mr. Ames or not 
hard enough upon the others, with a strong 
tendency in favor of the first assumption. The 
committee themselves say there was no one 
bribed, and certainly there was not a particle 
of testimony showing that there was any agree- 
ment expressed or implied that any one of the 
men who held Ames’s stock should vote in any 
particular way. ‘There was no testimony show- 
ing that the buyers and seller winked at each 
other ina knowing way. ‘There is no evidence 
that at the time of the bargains any of the men’ 
understood how rich a thing they were buying 
into. On the evidence, theretore, there could 
be no conviction of bribery, and Mr. Ames and 
all the others must be acquitted of that specific 
be briber where 
And there was noth- 
Mr. 


Ames was an owner, and so were Hooper, Al- 


charge; for there could no 
there was no one bribed. 


ing wrong found in the holding of stock. 


ley, Grimes, and others, in the knowledge of the 
world, and of Congress, and without prejudice 
to their standing or their rizits and character. 
As no one objected to these men holding the 
stock, Mr. Ames had the right to infer that 
other members might also hold it as innocently 
and rightfully as he did, and the committee fail 
to find herein any high crime or misdemeanor. 
This narrows the crime down to the one point 
that in purchasing the stock they obtained it 
cheap, which was all right so far as the buyers 
Mr. 
They might buy at as 


were concerned, but all wrong so tar as 
Ames was concerned. 
low a price as they could, but Ames must sell 
at full price, else the difference became on his 
part a gift. But Ames lad a right to make 
witts to 
Was no intention to influence their votes by the 
witt; and it is that : 


proved to constitute a misdemeanor. 


any or all these men, provided there 


iatention which must be 
And it is 
Mr. Ames did 


but if he gave them 


here where the evidence fails. 
Not give them the stock; 
anything it was the dividends already carned 

Now this being the fact the gift, larze or small, 
No 


Congress could diminish it or 


could not be affected by future legislation. 
future acts of 
increase it, as it Was a thing in hand and set- 
tied. All the influence that could be 
therefore, the 
would come from their interest 


secured, 
what 
as stockhold- 
ers, and this interest they paid par value for, 


by operation, would be 


and they stood just as Hooper and the original 
subscribers did, which the committee tind was 
not censurable. This was exactly what Mr. 
he 
come owners, to ensure a looking after the 


He 
sold them the stock at a low price, not tor their 


Ames said intended; that they should be- 


management and destiny of the concern. 


votes, but to induce them to become partners, 
and the partnership is not found to be a misde- 
meanor. From this it will appear that whem 
the element of bribery is exeluded—and it is 
excluded by the report—there is nothing left 
but the possible impropriety of a Congress- 
man’s holding stuck in an enterprise like the 
Pacific railroad. Whatever that offence may 
be, Mr. Ames must plead guilty to, but | imag- 
ine that it is too late to censure him auch for 
that, and of itself it falls short of an offence 
grievous enough to warrant expulsion. 





GREAT DEBATE. 
The the 


Tuesday, and drew one of the great crawds 


THE 
debate on report: was opened on 
such as were common when Andy Johnson was 
on the turnspit, and about four times vreater 
than the capacity of the hall. As the members 
reserved the entire east gallery known as the 
ladies’ gallery for their own families, amends 
were made the people by admitting them to the 
fluor, sumewhat to the inconvenience of the 
House; but it was so democratic that I shan't 
say the savage things which would be justifiable 
in relation to the monopoly of the ladies’ gal- 
Mr. Poland opened the 
ball by a speech of an hour anda half of very 
fair ability. In the ot Mr. thir 
weight of his argument was to the point of an 


lery by themselves. 


case Ames, 
intent to bribe, but it did not mect the point 
presented above, and its weakness was that it 
inferred the intent, and mixed up the induce- 
ment to purchase the stock—the thing proved 
—with the intent to influence the votes of the 
buyers—the thing not proved, but only interred. 
At this writing [ think the temper of the House 
is not to expel on an inference that Ames in- 
tended to buy votes insidiously. The case of 
Brooks is wholly different. 
him that after he had been appointed a govern- 


It was proved on 


ment director he demanded two hundred shares 
of stock to be assigned to him—a demgnd in 
the blackmailing way which the company dared 
not fully resist because of his position asa di- 
rector and a leader of the Democratic party in 
the House. He got ene hnndred and fifty 
shares in the name of his son-in-law, who stood 
as an alias for this special occasion, the com- 
mittee think. 

The defenee of Mr. Ames was read by the 
clerk, and made a profound impression by its 
marked ability and cogent reasoning. It is re- 
ported that Caleb Cushing had a hand in it. 
Farnsworth of Illinois, made an able argument 
against the report, and Judge Merrick of Mary- 
land, one of an hour long in its favor, whieh 
censumed the time till five o'clock, when the 
House took a recess. 

In the evening speeches were made by Pot- 
ter, Wakeman, Blair, Hawley, Conger and Co- 
mingo. In the 
Hawley gave as unfavorable a construction to 


course of his remarks Gen. 
Senator Wilspn’s denial of holding stock as the 
case permitted, paying the Senator's efforts to 
get him elected to Congress in the usual coin of 
politicians. 

Wednesday was given to Beck, Voorhees, 
Stevenson, Whitthorne, Niblack Banks. 
The speech of Voorhees was an appeal in behalf 
of Mr. Brooks, whose case is harderto be de- 
fended than any other. Stevenson thought the 
committee had caught the leviathans, but made 
no illusion to his effort to the 
Speaker,” who is a leviathan not easily taken by 
that class of fishermen, as the gentleman from 
The only result of the de- 


and 


own “catch 


Ohio demonstrated. 
bate on Wednexday was to confirm the impres- 
sion that there will be no expulsion. 
Blaine presides with great ability, and so im- 
partially and serenely that one gets the impres- 
sion that it certainly is not his funeral which is 
being solemnized. 
POMEROY OW THE GRIDIRON. 
On Tuesday Senator Pomeroy rose to explain;. 
but I hardly think the information given justi- 
fied its having been withheld from the worle so 
long. The seven thousand dollars which York 
had was placed in his hands by Pomeroy, not 
for his vote, or where it would do miost good, 
but for conveyance to one Page, who was anx- 
ious to start a national bank *,¢ Independence, 
which bank Pomeroy desired to aid. York 
turned the money over ( the Kansas Legisla- 
ture in a way that defeated Pomeroy and prob- 
ably ‘“‘busted” the bank. It was a small bank 
for a national one, having only $32,000 paid in, 
and $7000 of that borrowed for sixty days. The 





story is larger than the proposed financial insti- 
tution was to be, and with foundations less solid. 
He gave him $2000 late at night and prom- 
ised him five thousand the next day. Did not 
give him the $2000 because he was going imme- 
diately ta Page, but t» show his confidence in 
him, Did not take a receipt for the same rea- 


The Rev. John Weiss has nearly | son, nora receipt for the $5000 rext day. When 
| the money was handed over te the Legislature, 
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jit does not 2ppear that either Page or Pomeroy 
took any measures to recover the same or to 
fpunish the “son of York” who had betrayed his 
trust so shamefully. They did not even men- 

A MH the circumstance, which shows that they 
\ ere as nearly alike as two P.s generally are. 
Doubtless they were greatly bewildered with the 
catastrophes of adefeated Senatorship, and a 

( "é*busted” national bank, at the same time. It 
shows the importance of taking receipts, espe- 
gially when late at night you put money into 
the hands of a man who is not to start for his 
(lestination in the early train next morning; and 
that a confidence man, too. It was a loose way 

of doing things, not common with capitalists of 
the Pomeroy stamp, and must convince even 
flim that banks cannot be started in that way 
with instruments like York. I judge that Pome- 

roy will never undertake to start a bank at mid- 
night again, so near the time of an election, at 
least. Mr. Page kept the story close, and did 
mot tell it till he got before the committee, but 

; what reason he gave for not opening his bank 


does not appear. SELBY. 





STATE HOUSE NOTES. 

Toe Senate has rejected an order to have the 
report of the bureau of labor statistics present- 
ed in print. 

‘be House has retused to legislate on the or- 
der asking for the abolition of the office of Sur- 
geon-general. 

The clear and honorable career of Secretary 
Boutwell, needing no apologies nor explana- 
tions, during the present public discussions, is 
having its proper effect with unbiased legislators. 

The committee on claims reported that the 
bili introduced by Mr. Bowker of Boston, pro- 
viding for compensation for false imprisonment, 
ought not to pass—which is rather hard on the 
victims of others’ mistakes. 

The House has wisely concluded not to break 
ahe rules laid down restricting the time for the 

introduction of new business in the form of pe- 
Me? titions, and it is intimated that the Legislature 
will adjourn by the tirstut May in consequence. 
+ The judiciary committee of the House have 
of the 


had a partial hearing on the relations 


State and the city of Boston to the broadcloth 


end of Berkeley street. They should visit the 


City Hall, and look upon the map of the terri- 


Berkeley strect fixed at eighty feet 


wide, there deposited by the State and adorned 


tory, w ith 


, with the great seal of the Commonwealth. 
\ A watter fur which our legislature will re- 
ceive great credit, if ad ypted, is the establish- 
ment of separate prisons and places of correc- 
tion fur women. The petition for it should be 
granted, if any weight is due to the opinions 
and testimony of those who have been for years 
seeking u reform that they knew to be essential. 
not to be easily contro- 


changes that the plain- 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Misfortune never comes singly. Poor Colfax 
can well testify to the truth of this saying. 
Saturday afternoon, while he and his father-in- 
law, Matthews, were engaged in their respect- 
ive duties at the capitol, a plausible, stylishly- 
dressed young man, who had been staying as a 
guest at Wormley’s hotel, walked into Colfax’s 
room, broke his trunk open and helped himself 
to the valuables, consisting of four thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds and coupons. When 
Colfax returned in the evening the remnant of 
that happy smile which ornamented his face be- 
fore the black days of Credit Mobilier was 
chilled into blank amazement; he recovered 
himself, however, a day or two after, when a 
portion of the stolen property was found by a 
detective in Baltimore. 





A marked man in Massachusetts annals has 
justdied. Rev. Joseph Allen, D. D., of North- 
borough, has passed away, of a paralysis with 
which he was recently stricken. He was born 
in Medfield, August 15, 1790; graduated at 
Harvard College 1311; studied theology with 
Rev. Dr. Henry Ware of Cambridge, and was 
ordained minister of the First (and at that time 
the only) parish in Northborough, October 30, 
1816, with which he retained his connection up 
to day of his death; having been of late years 
the senior pastor, relieved from active duties, 
but ever taking a deep interest in his people and 
ever ready to serve them according to his abili- 
ty. He was among the acceptable preachers of 
his generation. Ducing his long pastorate he won 
the esteem and affection of all who knew him 
or were connected with him. He brought up a 
large family of children to honor his paternal 
care, and his house was from time to time the 
home of others who will cherish his memory 
as the kind and judicious friend and guardian 
of their youth. He was an educator who has 
sent his pupils into every State in the Union; 
he used his pen with success as a historian and 
a biographer; kept up to the last his fondness 
for literature and good learning; and was wel- 
comed for his genial presence and catholic zeal 
throughout the denomination to which he be- 
longed. His memory will be precious to all 
who was ever honored with his acquaintance. 
The press of Boston does not wholly follow 
the lead of the Post in its manifest injustice 
towards the Postmaster. Last week we quoted 
the Traveller. The Transcript now has the 
following :— 

Washington correspondents say that the Post- 
master of this city has a good prospect ot pro- 
curing an appropriation of $500,000 for the 
continuation of the postoffice building, as well 
as half a million of dollars for the additional 
site. The Postmaster has been criticised for 
too much attention to business not particularly 
connected with the interior mauagement of the 
office he holds; but if he succeeds in erecting 
1 government edifice after the magnificent plan 
contemplated, it will be at once such an orna- 
ment to the metropolis and present so much ot 
a barrier to the spread of another conflagration 
in the business part of the city—should the ex- 
perience of last November ever be unfortu- 
nately repeated—that his present labors will 
redound greatly to the advantage of the com- 
munity. Whoever obtains the expenditure 
trom the general government of several mil- 
lions of dollars for a structure with the ele- 
gance of the new postottice, accomplishes a 
service to the public that few individuals have 
it in their power to render. 

In Congress, on Friday, Gen. Butler and Mr. 
Dawes showed that the Post's opposition to the 
Postmaster was because he favored the widen- 
ing of Water street at the postotlice, which 
would necessitate setting back the Post build- 
ing. ©n Monday that paper editorially ac- 
knowledged that this was in part true, but 
limpingly argued that certain streets were wide 
enough now. It was not the Postmaster, but 
Mr. Hale of Maine, of the postotlice comm it- 
tee, who insisted that no more money should be 
appropriated tor our postottice unless the streets 
surrounding the building should be widened. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Boston will fire a hundred guns on Inaugura- 
tion Day. 

The Senate Mobilier committee have reported 
in favor of the expulsion of Senator Patterson. 
It will probably fail. 

We are largely indebted to the Advertiser's 
special report for the excellent sketch of the 
Credit Mobilier trial. 

Phat Oakes Ames is net without warm friends 
still in Boston is evidenced by a movement 
already on foot fur a complimentary dinner to 
be signed by some 


him. The invitation will 


of the most honored business men in town. 

Dr. Abner Phelps, one of the oldest physi- 
cians in our State, died on Monday, in this city. 
He was born in Belchertown, Mass., in 1779, 
graduated at Williams College in 1s00, and 
studied for the ministry, but, his health failing 
soon after, he turned his attention to medicine 
and practised his profession with great success 
for many years in Reading, aad in 1316 moved 
to Boston. He was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the Western Railroad, and a politician 
ot considerable note. He was later a Liberty- 
party man and a Free-Soiler, and died in the 
belief of the advancement and elevation of the 
race. 

Miss Sarah F. Smiley, the Quaker-Baptist 
preacher, is speaking at the Warren avenue 
The lady is 
about forty vears of age, has a very interesting 


chapel every evening this week. 


and pleasing countenance, and appears upon 
the platform dressed plainly in black with a neat 
white head-dress. As she grows fervent in her 
exhortations her countenance lights up with a 
strong expression of sincerity and fervent in- 
terest in her subject and hearers. This is the 
lady who was baptized by Rev. Mr. Pentecost 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., which led to his withdrawal 
trom that church and settlement in Bostou. No 
one here objects to the lady’s preaching, and 
probably would not to Mr. Pentecost’s baptiz- 
ing as many others of the same character as be 
can find worthy. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks astonish by the 
variety and cheapness of their desirable goods. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. call attention to 
Bishop's various Commentaries, which are ac- 
cepted as standard works by the legal profession 

Mr. Henry Hoyt is offering a large assort- 
ment of partially damaged but very desirable 
volumes, suitable for Sunday and familv libra- 
Ties, at very low cost. 

Lent is upon us, and for the contemplative 
and meditative nothing is better than Messrs. 
Shepard & Gill's * 
which has religious thoughts for every day. 


Soul's Inquiries Answered,” 


ssrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. will keep the 
world happy if good music can do it. 
suggest new, fresh and genial juvenile song- 
books in ‘Cheerful Voices” and ‘Sparkling 
Rubies,” which are worth examining. 


They | 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., are opening 
cases of black alpacas and brilliantines, which 
they are offering at unusually low prices. They 
have recently made some important changes in 
the arrangement of their ‘counters, and buyers 
now find in their retail store more room to ex- 
amine goods. 

Messrs. James Dingley & Co., at their two 
stores, 99 and 1555 Washington street, have an 
unusual supply of superior family and club 
goods, including teas, ales, wines, cigars, &c., 
which they keep constantly replenished, and of 
the best quality. We cordially recommend 
them to all in want. 

Messrs. R. H. White & Co., 44 Winter street, 
have been accommodating the public for a few 
weeks past with some of the greatest bargains 
in dry goods Boston has ever known. Every 
lady is speaking in praise of their shopping 
opportunities at their extensive establishment. 
Their advertisement elsewhere announces the 
continuation of this great sale. 


Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co., at their new 
store, 157 Tremont street, are making a very 
attractive display of spring goods, which for 
beauty of designs and harmony of colors have 
never been excelled. A fine taste presides over 
this establishment, and carpets will be sug- 
gested to match upholstery shadings, styles of 
furniture, etc., with great success, as we have 
realized from personal experience. They offer 
some great bargains in last season's patterns. 

The old and well-known house of John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co., now at 330 Washington 
street, receives new vigor by the readmission of 
Ivers W. Adams to the partnership, who com- 
bines the best of young buisness energy with 
valuable experience and a sound discretion. 
Their card of ‘special opportunity” for the pur- 
chase of carpets indicates the vigor and liberal- 
ity with which they propose to deal with the 
public, and at once evidences their appreciation 
of the needs of the public and their own ability 
to fully gratify them. 





THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The seventh concert attracted avery large au- 
dience Thursday afternoon. The programme 
emphatically the finest of this season. 
Mrs. Flora E. Barry was the vocalist. Her 
Handel's ‘*Poro,” 
sung with even power and fine classic expres- 


was 
numbers were an air from 


sion, two songs by Franz, and one by Schu- 
mann. Her first Franz sung, **Ave Maria,” 
was given with a delicate feeling and sweetness 
that made the promise of the songs to follow 
very gratifiying. The littlk gem, by Schu- 
mann was charmingly given, and Goethe's 
was interpreted with a naive sim- 


**May Song’ 
plicity and brightness that artistically expressed 
its sentiment. Mrs. Barry enjoys the honor of 
having sung at a greater number of Harvard 
concerts than any other vocalist; and from the 
cordial and prolonged applause with which her 
performances were received it was evident that 
this favorite artist has never enjoyed a worthier 
popularity than at the present time. Mr. Le- 
onhard presented a novelty in a grand rondo, 
**Krakowiak,” by Chopin. The work is a fine 
specimen ot the author's light and sparkling 
compositions. Mr. L. played with an ean that 
indicated genuine admiration of the work be- 
ture him—the technical difficulties of which are 
of no ordinary character—and won the warm- 
est commendation. The orchestra had an ar- 
duous share in the concert, pertorming two 
overtures, and Schumann’s symphony No. ¢ in 
D-minor, in addition to the numbers with solo- 
ists. The superb symphony was rendered in a 
masterly and spirited style. The work has 
been played by this orchestra in time past, but 
never before with such clearness, precision, 
ind, above all, such sympathy and expression. 
There was searcely a dull moment, and no 
blemish deserving to be su called, in the entire 
perfurmance. 

JUVENILE CONCERT AT 

A very pleasant concert was given at Frater- 
hity Hall, Tuesday evening, in aid of the Par- 
The performers, with 


FRATERNITY HALL. 


ker-Memorial edifice. 
three or four exceptions, were juveniles, and 
the programme included among other selec- 
tions the Aiader Sinfontes of Haydn and 
Romberg, which were given with nice effect. 
Violin solos by Masters Howard Hinds and Au- 
gust Weil, a piano solo by Master John C. Otis, 
a piano duet by Miss Alice Haynes and Mr. 
Charles Haynes, and vocal contributions by the 
elder assi;tants of the occasion, Miss J. P. Tit- 
comb, Miss M. E. Brown and Mr. John C. 
Haynes. The conductor of the juvenile orches- 
tra was Miss Titcomb, and both she and the 
young musicians are entitled to much praise. 
Phe two violin solos were exceptionally good. 





ART NOTES. 
AT THE STUDIO BUILDING. 

The artists of Studio building will give 4 
public reception this afternoon when nearly 
every studio will be open to visitors. 

G. W. Seavey, whose flower pieces have been 
so much admired, will exhibit several new 
specimens of his genius in this department ot 
art. The largest of these is a vase of roses, 
lilies, heliotrupes and geraniums, in the brilliant 
and varied colors of which he tinds an oppor- 
tunity for the full expression of his feeling for 
color. A smaller picture of roses and azaleas, 
with sprigs of acacia, relieved against a back- 
ground ot pale blue, is charming both in com- 
position and color, and in many respects one of 
the best works of this artist. To the eye that 
revels in the brilliant and expressive colors ot 
the painted pictures which illustrate the great 
volume of nature, the works of Mr. Seavey 
cannot fail to be a source of perpetual delight. 
[he rapid sale of his pictures is an undeniable 
proof of their appreciation by art-lovers in 
Boston. ——S. P. Hodgdon will display several 
views of New England scenery, which are care- 
fully painted and full of feeling. His White 
Mountain views are not only faithful represen- 
tations of the localities they are intended to 
represent, but are deeply imbued with the poetry 
and sentiment of the hills. This is especially 
true of his large study of Tuckerman’s Ravine 
and the summit of Mount Washington, which 
gives a better idea of the height of that eleva- 
tion than any picture we have ever seen. J. 
Appleton Brown's views in France and Italy, 
and of the scenery in the outskirts of New- 
buryport, will well repay careful study. The 
works of this young artist are remarkable for 
the vigor and purity of their color and for the 
expression of a true feeling for nature. For 
bold and free handling of the subjects which he 
selects for his canvas Mr. Brown is preeminent. 
Mr. Gerry will exhibit a large number of 
landscape views, into many of which he has in- 
troduced figures of men and cattle, thus giving 
additional life to the scenes he has so con- 
scientiously delineated. S. W. Griggs has 
lately finished some large pictures of mountain 














A ‘‘competitive sale.” 
ries, is now taking place at Elliot, Blakeslee 
& Noyes’s gallerv. 
with some favor and reasonable success, it has 
been determined to try another. 


Osgood & Co. 


week publish 


of 


Messrs. this 
“Enigmas of Life,” by W. R Greg, a work 
profound thought: Bret Harte’s ‘‘Poems” in 
diamond edition; and a new library edition of 


De Quincey’s writings, which all scholars will 





and managers of the system of public educa- 
) fion as much as mothers are needed in homes 
) where there are daughters of tender age or rap- 
idly growing up. 
CITY HALL: NOTES. 

Phe joint cormittes on claims has given a 
huaring on the claim of Coarles Burrill to be 
compensated for ti sing men for the quota 

i) of Boston during the war. Ex-Mayor Wight- 

‘i } ] ae Y 

\ aman appeared for Mr. Burrill, an ] gave an ex- 
tended history if the case. 

We do not know but that the City Council 
wants some” more evidence, best les that of the 
Ssummer and Hanover street tires, to show the 

y outter incompetency of Chief Enzincer Damrell 
tor his position. The slaughtering of the brave 
firemen would seem te have gone far enough. 
Mr. Damireil lacks the practical sagacity to dis- 
eriminate between safety and danger, and he 
should wive way to a ditferent style of man. 

Mr. [nspector of Buildings Chamberlin has 
presented a very interesting report to. the 
eovernment. He says the destructive fire of 
bade November, and the tact that the spread ot 
the tire was accelerated by the faulty construc- 
tion of the buildings in the burnt district, 
proved the necessity of providing additional 
building regulations. ‘The subjects of building 
gaterials, tire-proof construction, methods ot 

xtinguishing fires, ete., have re ceived consid- 
erable attention, and he has received numerous 
communications on these subjects. As far as 
seen, brick seems to be the only material which 
withstood the ames. Stone and iron were 
utterly destroyed by the intense heat, and the 
acti a of water caused its complete disintegra- 
tion. Marble was not fairly tested, the marble 
front on Washington street, which has been al- 
fuded toas havine su ‘cessfully resisted the fire, 
vei protected by a backing of brick which re- 
evived the full force of the tlames. Marble, how- 
ever, wii] be extensively used in rebuilding, and 
of the sixty-eight buil lings on the burnt district, 
for which permits have been granted, thirty-two 
will have marble froats. Bat when exposed to 
she fury of such a contlagration as that of last 
Serem ver it matters littie of what material a 
building is composed. Leta fire once get under 
such headway, and beyond the control of the 
tire department, and a few moments suffice to 
reduce the building to ashes. Security, there- 
fore, isists nut in endeavoring to construct 
jeolated tire-proof buiidings, but in so construct- 
weevery building that a tire may be confined 
ra % he tiiding in which it originated, evenit 
that is destroyed. ; : 

Phe Aidermen ‘went it strong” on increase 
if salaries on Monday Alderman Clark got 

, $500 for the Cler st Committees, making 
” 3300 1 all, and 399) more tor the Clerk ot 
the Street Commissioners, making $2000, Al- 
derman Savw ard went for 3200 better tor the 
Superinte font ot Health, making $3500, and 
secured it, Alderman Power took care of the 
Superintendent of Printing, and added $500 t 
iis. pay. making $3000. Alderman Sayward 
ts m ubered the Superintendents of Streets 
and Pu Buildings and added $200 each to 
) the upensation. making g3sve. Alderman 
Pow not to sutdone in generosity, added 
20) ty the Superintendent of Sewers, making 
2500, and pushed the pay of the Federal street 
bri iz aes lian up from S170 to $5000, that 
He ogit empioy two additional assistants at his | 
sl egpens Alde ibson thought it too 
bad ae ve the Chief Engineer of the Fire 
1) t i 4 1 the cold—the report of the 
; fissioners was bad enough!—and so 
ssod " 1 an inerease of $500, making 
Sisoo for lis illy-requited services. Alderman 
Clark, casunz about for more beneficiaries, 
¢ i Superintendent of the Public Library 
a ge stress. and promptly added $5u0 to his pay, 
mikigy 35500. The Board actually hesitated 
ai paving First Assistant Assessors a dollar 
: day more, making $® per diem, and voted it 
wn, tuogzh Alderman Brown, an old and ju- 
i Ys assessor, moved it; and were surprised 
that the Guy Pays 1. giving up his private 
ra tice wot es himself wholly to the} 
: y's needs, should think of receiving @3000, as 
recommended bY the Committee on Salaries. 
However, he will Jet probably at the next 

i wz Boston has 4 gaperb corps of ofticers, 

and jast now a m uznitif nuy-generous reform 
tnd economical upper board We advise all 
the neglected heads of Yepartments, seeing how 
- these things went oa Monday, to put in their 
tins. Doubtless something will come of it. 

Whatarce carmages and refreshments to these | 


salf-a-thousand increases at @ wave of the 
land P.s.—Th 
nay of the men.) The Common Couaeil, 


want. 
| Miss Emily Faithful: lectures at Tremont 
| 

!Temple on Wednes ‘ay afternoon next, on 


ithe ‘The Best Society.” She will introduce 
> 


j Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, Lowell, George 


Elict, Proctor, Browning, Huxley, and other! 


authors, living anu dead. 
Messrs. Shepari, Norwell & Co. are satisfy- 
| ing hundreds, aye! thousands of old and new 


board higgled evay thej friends by the splendid bargains offered pre- 


| paratory to enlarging their store. The ladies 


the second in the se-| 


The first being received | 


and lake scenery in the Adirondacks, and also 
| a string of fish consisting of pickerel, bass and 
white fish. This picture is a rare example of 
| effective and truthful drawing and coloring, and 
| shows very plainly that if the artist should 
| make a specialty of this branch of art he would 
have but few rivals. ——The crayons of F. E. 
| Wright, in the room adjoining that of Mr. 
| Griggs, are admirably drawn and are not only 
characteristic likenesses but full of that senti- 
ment and feeling indispensable to a portrait. 
Mr. Wright's pictures are in themselves an 
| assurance of his complete success in a depart- 
ment of art where successes are exceptional 
cases. Among the most sublime and pic- 
turesque regions of the White Mountains is 
doubtless the famous Dixville Notch, which has 
| been thought to be more magnificent and im- 
| pressive than the Crawford Notch. Owing to 
the distance from the line of travel this moun- 
‘tain-pags is rarely visited save by artists and 
adveaturous tourists; its rugged features are 





however, have laid the salary-bill on the table | sueahi embrace the opportunity for desirable | therefore known to but few. During the last 


ora week. 


j Purchases, See their advertisement. 


summer F. H. Shapleigh made « visit to this 


studies, the result of which is a large painting 
which is said to be a faithful view of the notch 
and the scenery surrounding it. This, with 
views of Cohasset end other scenes about 
Boston, will well reward a visit to his studio. —— 
The visitur who takes the trouble to climb to 
the upper story of Studio Building will find 
himself amply repaid by a view of the numerous 
pictures of truits, flowers, birds and house in- 
teriors which will be found in the studio of Miss 
Champney. In the variety of her subjects and 
the skillful manner of their treatment Miss 
Champney exhibits a versatility of talent as 
rare as it is desirable. 
COMPETITIVE SALE. 

Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes offer for sale in 
their gallery, to the highest bidder, a rare col- 
lection of pictures, including landscapes, genre 
subjects, interiors and views of famous cities, 
by such artists as Innis, Hill, Soow, Williams, 
Meeks, and others equally distinguished. The 
collection also includes many pictures by for 
eign artists. In short, the entire lot is re- 
markable for its excellence, hardly a poor pic- 
ture being hung uponthe walls. We commend 
this sale to all purchasers who understand the 
value of good pictures, and to those who de- 
sire good pictures yet possess more money 
than art-knowledge, we can give the assurance 
that they may confidently rely upon any state- 
ments made by the parties in charge of the sale. 

AN ARTIST AFUOT. 

J. W. Champney, Boston's artist, was in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, a fewdays ago. Heis, with Ed- 
ward King, in the employ of Scribner, illustrat- 
ing with his pencil the west and south, and he 
stopped there a few hours tu see a former pupil 
of his who is a professor at the college. 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 
THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 

Mr. John T. Raymond, having returned from 
his recent starring tour in California, reap- 
peared at this house on Monday evening last in 
Mr. Murdoch's new play, ‘Only aJew.” We 
cannot but regret that this medium was chosen 
for featurizing the comedian here for it is at 
best but a trashy, impotent affair, weak in con- 
struction and bald of originality. It is, in 
reality, a type of that class of dramas of 
which ‘*Dollars” and ‘*On Hand” are weaker 
specimens; a class of which, to our mind, we 
have had quite enough here, tor a generation, 
atleast. The leading character is porteayed as 
a genial and philanthropic Hebrew money- 
lender, whose syntax, like his dialect, is broken 
after the familiar manner of the minstrel-stage 
delineator of Dutch character. The idea of 
the piece, so far as it has any defined intent, is 
to evidence the injustice of the stigma of un- 





scrupulous sordidness that has been charged 
upon the Hebrew race, by proving in the person 
or “Nathan Rosenthal” that Jews may have 
big hearts, unselfish motives, and the truest 
benevolence. This idea out as 
clumsily as possible in the incidents of this 
drama, and as nothing whatever is left to the 


is worked 


imagination of the hearer, and no soupcon of 
surprise, even, is possible when the denouement 
is at last bunglingly reached, the elements ot 
its interest ae not, it is to be inferred, of an 
especially exciting character. 

The play might be improved very materially, 
by causing the Jew to be abused and oppressed in 
a manner to enlist sympathy tur him upon some 
tangible ground. As it is, the main idea of the 
piece is too flimsy to be of any significance, and 
the benevolence of the Jew appears simply in 
the light of gratuitous kindliness, and not as 
heroic self-sacrifice. There is, perhaps, ma- 
terial enough in the idea of the piece to amount 
to something were it thoroughly sifted of its 
weight of meaningless chaff and filled with 
some sustaining substance in the way of spirited 
dialogue and consistent situation. 

Mr. Raymond invested the leading character 
with a naturalness and liumor, varied at times by 
glimmers of real pathos, that gave to it a distinc- 
tive and engaging individuality. It was impos- 
sible for him to harmonize the absurd incongrui- 
ties of the part with absolute symmetry, yet his 
effort was, in the main, more successful than 
could reasonably have been expected with the 
material he hadtouse. It must be remembered 
that since Mr. Hackett’s first appearance here, 
more than six vears ago, in “Rip Van Winkle,” 
the German-English dialect has been pretty 
steadily and pretty extensively perpetrated upon 
the stage here, and has certainly ceased to 
hecome a novelty. Mr. Raymond was wel- 
comed with the most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of delight upon his first entrance upon the 
stage on Monday night, some of his admirers 
boisterously calling upon him for a speech be- 
fore he had spoken a word of his part. 

The other characters in the play may be dis- 
missed with buta casual mention. Mr. Sheridan, 
as ‘Mark Roby,” had a brilliant ‘‘first entrance,” 
and avery brilliant velvet-coat on for a wheel- 
wright, in the first act. His acting was manly 
and more than equal to the demands of the part. 
Mrs. Barry had some very weak lines as the 
heroine, *‘Natalie Dawes,” but happily invested 
them with agreeable spirit. Little Miss Rosie 
France is to be congratulated upon possessing 
real genius in ‘‘child parts,” judging from her 
acting of ‘‘Prinks,” which was as a fragrant vio- 
let in a gloomy and barren desert. Mr. Leslie 
Allen and Mr. H. A. Rendle did a couple of ruf- 
tians most admirably, the former impersonating 
a prototype of **Bill Sykes,” and the latter his 
fellow, the ‘‘Artful Dodger,” thereby demon- 
strating the originality of the dramatist’s char- 
acter-drawing. Miss Harris had a very disa- 
greeable character in ‘*Mrs. Touter,” a tipsy va 
grant, but sketched it with a nicety and for- 
bearance that made it endurable. 
Mr. Fuller, Mr. Levick and Mrs. Hind filled 
the remaining parts, which were ‘‘minor” toa 
degree. 

The bill also included Craven's familiar do- 
mestic drama, ‘‘Milky White.” Mr. Couldock 
appeared for the first time at this house in his 
characteristic impersonation of **Dan'l White,” 
which we esteem as the most natural of: his 
line of character-parts of this stamp, receiving 
a generous meed of applause for his perform- 
ance. Miss Harris, Mrs. Hunter, Mr. Rendle, 
and Mr. Page excellent support. 
The same bill will be repeated to-night. In 
the afternoon, ‘‘Bestey Baker” will follow the 
drama. 

On Monday next, the greatest of trage- 
diennes, Madame Janauschek, will open her 


rendered 


adaptation from Dickens's ‘‘Bleak House,” 
“Chesney Wold.” Her dual impersonations of 
**Lady Dedlock” and ‘‘Hortense,” her maid, 
are wonderfully vivid portraitures. 

THE "BOSTON. 
Watts Phillips, the English playwright, was 
produced for the first time in this city on 
Thursday night. In construction it is excep- 
tionally strong. Its dialogue is of a high order 
of literary excellence, its action spirited, and 
its situations highly effective. Its scene is laid 
in England at the period of the oppressive per- 
secutions by King James and his foliowers sub- 
sequent to the battle of Sedgmoor. As ‘‘Amos 
Clark,” Mr. C. R. Thorne. Jr., had a part 
peculiarly in his line, which he enacted in his 
best style, and which he will make peculiarly 
his own—for we know of no other actor upon 
our stage who could surpass him in it. His 
performance was marked by sustained earnest- 
ness and gleams of intense passion that were 
singularly impressive in their realness and 
power. The actor was frequently applauded, 
although not to the full measure of his merits, 
the play being of somewhat too high a grade for 
the audience present. The support was gene- 
rally very fine, especially the ‘*Sir Robert 
Clavering” of Mr. Holmes, and the ‘‘Mildred” 
of Miss Rachel Noah. The play was well 
placed upon the stage. It will be repeated this 
afternoon. This evening Mr. Thorne will take 
his farewell and a bepefit, appearing in Reade’s 





*Foul Play.” 


Mr. Daly, | 


| great natural curiosity, of which he made careful | 








| 


tong-anticipated engagement in Rendle'’s fine} 


| 


A powerful new drama, *‘Amos Clark,” by | 


{ 
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NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The new station of the Providence road is so 
far completed that it is occupied, and the demo- 
lition of the old building has begun. 

Business was almost wholly suspended Satur- 
day. Nearly every store was closed, and there 
was literally ‘‘nothing doing” in the way of 
trade. 

Mayor Pierce, accompanied by the harbor 
commissioners, left Saturday night for Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of consulting with the 
President and Massachusetts Congressmen rela- 
tive to appropriations for Boston harbor and the 
new postotiice. 

A fire occurred on Hanover steeet Thursday 
morning, at ten o'clock, in a five-story brick 
building, the front walls of which fell outwards, 
just as the fire got under control, and carried 
down with it half a dozen ladders which had 
been put in place. Three men were killed: 
Brown P. Stowell and James Sturks of steamer 
No. 15, and John Prince, jr., a substitute no 
steamer No ll. A. C. Scott, a member of hose 
No. 2, was fatally injured, and fifteen or twenty 
others more or less severely. Two work-girls 
were buried in the ruins. 





Sunday Services, 

MUSIC HALL SPIRITUALIST FREE MEET- 
INGs.—Mrs. J. H. Conant will lecture Sunday, at 
2.30 P.M. Subject—-An Exposition of the Garden 
of Eden,” tosetier with some necessary explanations 
of her last lecture. Excellent singing. 


_ BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 





Pontes.—We have some delicious litth CIGARS 
called “Poney” style. made from the very choicest 
HHavanatebacco. Just imported by 

JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


mehl 99 and 1585 Washington street. 





“A SLIGHT COLD,” COUGHS.—Few are aware of 
the importance of checking a cough, or “SLIGHT 
cOLp” which would yield to a mill remedy, if ne- 
glected often attacks the lungs. ‘Brown’s Bronc hia 
Troches” give sure and almost immediate relief. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The next term commences March 1s, 1873 
For circulars and admission apply to 


Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 





febl5S E3t 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NeW Bank BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m febl 





PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURE. 

Miss EMILY FAITHFULL will deliver a Lecture 
at Tremont Temple, on WEDNESDAY AFTER- 
NOON, March 5, at 2 1-2 o'clock. Subject—*The Best 
Society.” Tickets, with reserved seats, at 50 cents 
each—for sale at Noyes, Holmes & Co.'s, No. 17 
Washington street, on and atter Thursday, February 
27th. lt mecbl 





SECOND PRIVATE 
COMPETITIVE SALE OF FINE OLD PAINT- 
INGS. 

Tae Private Coupetitive sale” at our Gallery list 
spring Was attended with so much success, and we 
have had 30 mauy requests for its repetition, that we 
take pleasure io announcing another sale on similar 

principles. 

The pictures will be on exhivition in our Gallery 
for ten days, ending FRIDAY, March 7. Bids re- 
ceived during thattime. Amongst the artists repre- 
sented are Coumans, Compte-Calix, Seignac, Wilms- 
Pecrus, Kindler, Lasalle, Thirion, Bacon, Weber, 
Kuwasseg, Inness, F. D. Williams, T. Hill, Bricher, 
V. Williams, Gerry, Van Elten, and many others. 
For particulars see catalogues. 

ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


mehl It 127 Tremont street, Boston. 








“TO THE TRADE. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Have just purchased from Bond, 


100 CASES 


BLACK ALPACAS AND BRILLIAR- 
TINES, 
BANKRUPT STOCK, 
Which they will sell at wholesale and retail at 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 


mehl lt 


SPECIAL IMPORTANCE! 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


THE CONTINUATION 


—Or— 


Their Great Sale 


een ied 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS, 
BLACK SILKS, Etc., 


On MONDAY, MARCH 3d, 


With New & Attractive Bargains ! 


WE SHALL OPEN ON MONDAY 
250 PIECES MORE 


OF THOSE 


SUPERB LYONS BLACK SILKS, 


Which we shall sell at the same 


ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES 


AS BEFORE. 


$1.50, formerly sold a* $1.75. 
1.75 hdd of * 2.235. 
3.00 6 “ ©6350. 
23.25 os se “* 23.75. 
23.50 ee ts & 3.00. 
9.75 td ee * §3.50. 
3.00 td ee * 4.00. 
400 PIECES 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
FANCY SILKS, 


At $1.00 to $1.25, 


Remarkably Cheap! 


R. H. WHITE & CO., 


44+ and 46 Winter Street. 


mehl lt 


NOTICE. 
STILL GREATER BARGAINS ! 


Unparalled Success! 


Our Final Grand | Clearance Sale 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


AND jELEGANT GOODS! 








RICH 





Truth Stranger than Fiction! 





Over 30.000 yards HAMBURG EDGINGS. 
ad INSERTIONS. 
FLOUNCINGS. 
REAL LACES, 


Over 5000 dozen Linen Cambric HANDK’Fs. 


3u00 HOSIERY and GLOVES 
1000 Embr’d Lace-Trimmed APRONS 
~ 1000 Embroidered Silk APRONS 


These Apron: are entirely new to Boston, and are 
being sold at ONB-HALF cost of production 

20.000 yards finest French BANDS—styles not found 
Orgy for Chemises, Night Dresses, Drawers and 
Skirts 


Chemises, Train and Demi-Train, and Walking-Skirts 
as may be seen atour 
Temple Place Establishment, 
our oWn manufacture. 
We invite particular attention to GENTLE- 
MEN’S FINE SHIRTS at $2 50 each, and upward. 
3) pieces Table Damask, all lien, at 37 1-2c¢ per 
yard; W pieces Table Damask at 500. per vard. 50 
pieces Linen Table Damask.75°. per yard. 50 pieces 
Linen Damask @1 per yard. W pieces :eal fuvkes 
Red 3-4 Table Damask 31 per yard. Al,o 50 pieces 
magnifice..t styles and quality Satin Damask, for 
Table Covers and Dining Cloths, $1.25 to g2.50 per 
yard. Together with Table Napkins. Colored Table 
Cloths, Pianoforte Covers. Doyles. Scotch Diapers. 










upward. Linen shirt Fronts, $2. $3. $4.50 and 86 per 
dozen. SPECIAL BARGAINS! 1000 duzeu Gentle- 
men’s Wide hem 5-8 extra dne Linen Hidlkfs.. $3 per 
box, one dozen— 1 50 per half dozen. SPECIAL 
BARGAINS! Ladies’ fue Hemmed Stitched Linen 
Hikrs., $1.50, 32 and $3 per dozen. SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS! Ladies’ Real English Balbrigan Long Stock- 
ings. $3 box, half dozen. SPECIAL BARGAINS! 
Ladies’ Real Irish Balbrigan Long Hose, $3.75 per 
box, half-dozen. 
12,000 Windsor Neckties, 50 cents each. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


mchl 1 





1873. 


GRAND OPENING 


—OF— 


SPRING CARPETS. 





& CO., 
CONTINUE THEIR 


GREAT SALE! 


During the Alterations 
in their Store 


SILKS. 
TABLE LINENS. 
TOWELS, 
QUILTS, 





HOSIERY AND GLOVES, | 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, | 
DRESS GOODS, 


BLACK HERNANIS, 





| 
) 
} 


And. in fact, all goods in each department, | 


| 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 
| 


In order to reduce stock. 


take alvantage of the | 
| 


RARE BARGAINS 


now offered by 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO., 


30 & 34 Winter Street. 
mech] j }t 








Fowle, Torrey & Co. 


Would anaouore a rich assortment of 


FINE CARPETS, 


In New Designs and Colorings. 


Selected with great care, with special reference to 
the best RETAIL TRADE. They would call special 


| atteation to some VERY CHOICE things, intended 


to math the NEW UPHOLSTERY SHAD- 
INGS. 

Ty make room for their new goods, LAST SEA- 
SON’S PATTERN, IN PERFECT ORDER, offered 
at GREAT BARGAINS. 





Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


157 Tremont Street. 


No such assortment of finest quality Night- Dresses, | 


Russia Crash Towels. $1.50, 82 and $3 per dozen and | 
> 


For Twenty Days from Mareh 1. 


JOHN H. PRAY. 
SONS & CO., 


Desiring to make room for their extensive Spring 





} of the English and French manufacturers (now ar- 
riving and to arrive), have decided to offer at retail 
over 


$100,000 WORTH OF CARPETS 


Consisting in part of goods saved trom the Fire) at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


To accomplish this object. we shall offer 


For 2O Days Only 





OF. 
~w 


PIECES 


—OF THE— 


BEST MAKES AND QUALITY 


—OF— 


English and American 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


200 PIECES 


ENGLISH VELVETS. 
200 PIECES 


ENGLISH WILTONS. 


These goods we WARRANT IN PERFECT 
CONDITION, and feel that we need only call the 
attention of the public to them to ensure their ready 
sale. 

4a@@ This is a real opportunity for parties about fur- 
nishing Hotels or public buildings, wanting the best 
quality of goeds, to obtain them at unusually low 
prices. 

We offer these goods for 30 days only. trom 
} March 1. 


| 
JOHN H. PRAY, 
| SONS & CO, 


328 and 330 Washington Street, 


| mchl Opposite the Adams House. 3t 





O. DITSON & CO. 

Offer these new, fresh, genial Juvenile song Books 
| to the public, believing they 
| will bear comparison with any 
|Cheerful others. *-Cheerful Voices,” by 
} that most successful and pop- 
ular Composer, Mr. L. O 
| EMERSON. is for Com- 

; Mon Schools, and as 
| 30,000 teachers 
pupils are already fa- 

miliar with his pre- P 
| vious School Song Books they will need no urging to 
| trv this. 


Voices. 


and 


And as fer our sabbath- 


-— e School Song Book whose 
A] > 
Spa kling glittering title aptly des- 
cribesthe brightness of its 
contents; read the fol- 


lowing extracts from 
commendatory letters- 
Superintendents 
“The more we use it the better we like it.” “The mu- 
sic has a freshness and beauty unsurpassed by any 
| book Lhave seen.” Choristers say: **A work of ster- 
ling merit.” *-Far excelling Sabbath-School Music 
| of the many books I have had the pleasure to use,” ete 


Rubies. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
i 


say 


Price of CHEERFUL VOICES........50 cts. 
Price of SPARKLING RUBIEs.......: 35 cls 
| 


Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for the above 
prices. 


| 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


BOSTON. tf 





mchl 


| A NEW STORY'! 


BY OLIVER OPTIC,” 
' 
ENTITLED 


‘A BRAVE BOY'S FORTUNE.” 


In No. 381 of the 
New York Fireside Compan n. 
Out Monday Next (March 3d). 


&@@ For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


TERMS—One Copy, One Year, $3.00. 
Two Copies, One Year, 5.00. 





Address, GEORGE MUNRO, 

New York Fireside Companion, 
S84 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
mehl It 


A NEW DAY BOOK 
FOR LENT AND FOR THE YEAR, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 


} 
| 
IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 
| 
} 
! 
| 





Arranged by G. WASHINGTON MOoN, author of the 
**Dean’s English.” etc., with an original Introduction 
by the Rev. Theodore L.Cuyler. I vol .tinted paper. 
with blank leaves for diary of Religious Thoughts 
Price @1. | 

| booksellers. 
151 Washington Street up Une Flight 
it 


Plain edition, 50 cents For sale by a 


| mehl 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT. 
New and Elegant 
CARPETS! 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


| Would say to their friends and the public that they 
; have decided to open their Spring Stock of choice 
; new designs in 


BEST FOREIGN ANA DOMESTIC 


Importations of the newest and choicest productions | 


This (Saturday) afternoon, Watts Phillip’s drama 
of AMOS CLARK. 
Evening—Furewell Benefit of Mr. CHARLES R. 
THORNE, JR, with the drama of FOUL PLAY. 
Monday, Mareh 3—THE SCOUTS OF THE PRA- 
RIE—Hon. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bul), J. B. Omohun- 
dro (Texas Jack), Ned Buntline, and the Peerless 
Morlacchi. 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7; commences at 2 and 7.30. 
THE GLOBE.—(Mr. ARTHUR CHENEY, proprie- 
tor; Mr. W. Ro Frorp. manager] — SATURDAY, 
Mareh 1, 1873. Two Last Performances of ONLY A 
JEW! Matinee concludes with BETSY BAKER. Eve- 
ning performance concludes with MILKY WHITE. 
Dours vpen at 1.30 and 7. Overture at 2 and 7.30. 





NEW BOOKS. 
|. ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 


By W.R. GREG. 1 vol. $2. 

CONTENTS: Realizable Ideals—Malthus Notwith- 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 
Directions of Human Development—The Significance 
of Life—De Protundis—Elsewhere—Appendix. 


l2mo. 


“The essays contain, perhaps, more deep and new 
thought upon subjects of the profoundest interest 
than we have ever seen compressed into the lke 
space, expressed with that perfect clearness which 
is the peculiar charm of the author's style, and ren- 
ders him intelligible to all.” (| Loudon Standard. | 


ll. THE DIAMOND BRET HARTE. 


The Complete Poems of BRET HaRTE. Diamond 
Edition. Uniform with the Diamond TENNYSON, 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, LOWELL. $1.50. 


Il. DE QUINCEY'S WORKS. 


New Library Edition. Unitorm in general size and 
style with the Library HAWTHORNE, DICKENS, Wa- 
VERLEY, ete. Complete in eleven volumes. 








Vol. V. Historical Essays. $1.50. 
Vi. Philosophical Essays. 1.50. 
Vil. Theological Essays. $1.50 
Vill. Memorials, and other Papers. 3150 
IX. Biographical Essays, and Essays on the 
Poets. 1 .5e. 
X. The Cwesars and the Avenger. 1.50. 
Mi. Letters to a Young Man, and Logic of Po- 


litical Economy. 31.50 
“Since the English language has b>en written, we 
know of nothing comparable to his style, in splendor, 
Variety, ease, diomatic richness and grace.” | Lon- 
don Leader. | 


*,.* For sale by Bookseliers and Newsdeulers. 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


Mar. |. It. 


Sent 





BISHOP'S 
COMMENTARIES ON CRIMINAL LAW. 


By common consent, Mr. Bishop's Commentarves are 
accepted us the most useful Texrt-Books on the Criminal 
Law for the Student or Practicing Lawyer in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Commentaries on the Criminal Law. 
Edition. 2 vols. svo. Law sheep. $15.00. 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure; or, the 
Law of Pleading, Evidence, and Practice in Crimi 
nal Cases. Second edition. 2 vols. svo. Law 

sheep. $15.00, 

Commentarics on the Law of Statuatory 
Crimes. Embracing General Principles of Inter- 
pretation of Statutes; Particular Principles appli 
cable in Criminal Cases; Leading Doctrines of the 
Common Law of Crimes, and Discussions of the 
Specific statutory Offences as to both Law and Pro- 
cedure. 8vo. Law sheep. 7.50 

Precedents of Indictments and Pleas. With 
Writs and other forms ia the Criminal Law. To- 
gether With Notes and Discussions adapted to the 


(Fifth 





Penetne of all the States. 2 vols. svu. dn Prepa 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 

110 Washington St., Boston. 
mehl It 

CARPETS. _ a 


CARPETS. 


About GOOO Yards 


OF THE BEST 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


Slightly damaged on steamer OLYMPUS, for sale at 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
For $1.12 1-2 per Yard. 


GEO, W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


Cor. Court and Hanover Streets, 


feb22 BOSTON. 2t 
AMERICAN WATCHES 
—aT— 
Wholesale and Retail. 


We have all the different grades of 
American Watches made by the follow- 
ing-named manufacturers, viz: 

Waltham Watch Co., 
E. Howard & Co., 
Philadelphia Watch 0o., 
Spnngfield Watch Oo., 
Elgin Watch 0o., 
in every style of Gold or Silver Cases. 





Also a full assortment of the celebrat- 
,ed Watches made by 


| PATEK, PHILIPPE & CO., 
‘of GENEVA, for which we are Sole 


SHEPARD @ GILL, Pudlshers Agents in NEW ENGLAND. 


| jee 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 
31 TEMPLE PLACE. 


| UNION GLUB SOUPS 


Prepared by C. L. BELIER. 


GREEN TURTLE, 
MOCK TURTLE, 
OX-TAIL, 
JULIENNE, 
TOMATO, 
CONSOMME, AND 
MUTTON BROTH. 


FOR SALE BY 





| CARPETS, | 


Comprising 


Mvuquette, Axminstera, Wiltons, 
Real Solid Bedy Brussels, j 


CHOICE GOODS! | 
JAM ES DINGLEY & C0 } Together with the Largest Assortment of 

'y } 

At Stores 99 and 1545 Washington Street, LOW-PRICED CARPETS 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

TEAS, } Ever shown in this market, 
eee ee CIGARS | 
ie ‘On Monday, March 3d. 

SALADS, Etc., 


For Family and (lub use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
S@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 

ING OF OKDERS. AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 

HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 

ICACIES. tr mchi 





TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. | 





Some ten thousand doliars’ worth of books yet re- | 
main unsold of the large stuck slightly damaged on 
the covers by water. These books are among the best | 
on my list. and are sold at less than half price. | 
All Sunday Schools. especially those with limited | 


means, are invited to avail them-elves of this rare j 


opportunity of replenishing their |. vraries. 


mch2 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


HENRY HOYT, - 43 & 45 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Although thia opening is earlier than usual. pur 
chasers will find they can save money by making 
purchases before the season advances. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


; 
i 
, 
' 


feb BeSTON. 2 


S, S. PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
feL22 4 


“ FASHIONS.” 





. | Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


| Tapestry, Three-ply and Kidderminsters. LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 





@@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janle 3m 





144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





____ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


hae BE OF BO S$ TO Ne 
SUMMER STREET FIRE LOAN, 


City HALL, Bostow. 
: January 9. 1573. 
The Commissioners are ready to receive applica- 
tions for loans on fir-t mortgage frem the owners 
of land. the building= on which were burned on the 
Hh and 10th of November ia-t. 

In order to make seasonabie arrangements to provide 
funds, the Cammissianers request all persons who 
intend ta apply to them. to gire notice of such intention 
4s soum a3 practicable, stating when they expect to be 


| ready to complete the enyagement. 


The Board will be in session daily at the i 
City Hall, from 10 to 11 o’clock ry M. — 
WILLIAM GRAY, 
OTIS NORCROssS, 
janll t JOSLAH G. 
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Clementine. 
nana 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
CHAPTER IX. 

It was no waking dream, she knew, when she rose 
in the morning, and yet it was almost too great a joy 
to be true that he had accepted. Far away under 
the sunny skies of Italy his soul would rise to its 
full strength and power, and recover from all that 
now made it sick and sore. And it seemed as if the 
bright morning sun had taken away the sting of pain 
that mingled with her happiness. What mattered it 
who broke his chains, so he were free ? And to him 
his liberty was doubly dear, thinking that she had 
givenit. She set out after breakfast to see if she 
could get the situation atthe millinery establishment, 
and to make somé arrangements with Mr. Carstens. 

The show-window stil! bore tie slip of paper, and 
in gilt letters the words, Madame Bentley, Modes 
de Paris.” Without hesitating Clementine walked in. 
The mistress of the establishment came sweeping oul 
of a back room to attend to her customer. 

“What canIde for you, iniss?’ she acked witha 
broad smile, fixiag her sleepy, good-natured, small 
black eyes on Clemeuntine’s face. 

Clementine stated her object, adding that she was 
not experienced, but hoped tu be able to give satis- 
faction with a little practice. 

“Well, let me see.” said the lady, with the same 
bland smile, “we don’t generally engage hands who 
are not very experienced. However, 1 will see how 
you geton. Would you have any objections to giv- 
ing us a trial immediately ?” 

Not the slightest.” 

‘Well, thea, please step back here.” Aud sweeping 
on before Clementine, she ushered her into the back 
room Where three or four other “hands” sat busily at 
work, whu stared fur a moment at Clementine and 
tittered among themselves. : 

Madame Beatley, however, offered her a chair, and 
aftera great deal of fumbling in old paper-boxes 
thac littered the floor and the table, produced an old 
bonnet-frame and some faded silk ribbon that she 
handed to Clementine, remarking as she did s0:— 

“The case looks a little hopeless, but you must 
make the best of it.” 

And Clementine did. Nothing daunted, und never 
heeding the open giggle of the young ladies sitting 
round about, she went bravely to work. Somehow 
she always knew all the ins and outs of fashion, 
though she cared so little for them herself, and ina 
short time she had converted the ugly frame into as 
respectable a bonnet as Was possible to make of it. 

“Way, this will do very nicely,” said madame, 
turning it uboutia her hands almost with admira- 
tion, “IE think we might put this inthe show- window ; 
some one with tastes not very retined might like it. 
Well, | think I had better engage you at once,” she 
added, turaing to Clementine, who sat awaiting her 

verdict. ‘ 

Toe questiva of weekly payment—a matter of en- 
tire indufersace to Clementine, so she received enough 
to live on —Was then settled between them, and it was 
agreed that she was tu enter ou ler engagement on 
Monday next. 

“We open at eight,” said madame as Clementine 
rose to go,” and [like my hands tu be very prompt, 
but you are——” —and Clementine gave her credit 
for hesitating a moment before she pronounced the 
word—"a cripple; have you far ty come 7” 

“Not very. [shall be here in time.” 

And she lett the store, glad tu escape out into the 
fresh air. Would she be able to bear it, to come here 
every day and sit still in that close back-room for 
many hours, stitching away at bonnets ? 

Oh, but Moudorif!! Mondor! he would be living 
aid laboring thea in the guldea sunshine of Italy. 
What price was too great to pay for such a boon as 
that? It was twelve o’clock wheu she got to the 
house Waere Carstens lived, and the vld deat wo- 
man Wao Waited ov them Was setting the table for 
dinver. 

Mr. Carstens shvok his head ant said he didn’t al- 
together like it, wiea she told him of her plans for 
earaing @ living, she meationing that the property 
left by her futher was all gone now, aud that she 
would be obliged to give up her house very soon, 
and must do something to support herself. He then 
wefcomed her with all his own heartfelt cordiality to 
his own home, and would not hear of her coming as 
avbuoarder,”?as Clementine said. “Edon’t let rooms,” 
he said, “aud there willbe more of them than | know 
what to do with wien Robert is gone, who intends to 
leave for Europe in a tew weeks. You shall have 
my Wile’s ronm—the one she called the parlor. Of 
course Anu must come, too; she can keep house for 
us both,’ he said, quite pleased, when Clementine 
mentioned her, Lina is boo old aad feeble, anyhow, 
to dv much more,” he added, glancing over at the old 
woman, 

Pleased and grateful, Cleineatine came away at 
lust, to hasten home aud break the news to Aun, 
Silting dowa ia the kilchea she proceeded to tell her 
of the change in their lives. 

ae faititul ereatare stood listening immovable as 
a statue, a lin-pot she had just been cleaning held 
aloft in one hand. 

~Arrah, darlint, aud is it to work ye’ll be goin’ 7” she 
suid Whea Clementine finished, aad sat dowa flat on 
the floor before her, with such an air of despair that 
Clementine could not help smiling. * Aud that wou’t 
do at all, at all!) Arrah, the divil take the work for 
ye, ine purty darlint!”) And dropping her pot she 
took Clementine’s teet into her lap, patting them 
softly with lier rough hands. 

“Ou, Chat makes ne difference, Ann, darling!” said 
Clementine, cheerfully, Well understanding the mean- 
ing of the mute caress; “you Know | shall vot have to 
Walk about, but can sit still all day; aud the work is 
pleasant and not a bit hard.” 

~Arrah!” cried Aun, without heeding Clementine’s 
words, and gradually working herself into a great 
indignation as she spoke, “it's a shame I sint off all 
my savin’ money to Ireland, yisterday wake; it’s a 
tuol Twas, allogither! They might ha’ been doin’ 
Widout my couple o? pouuds in the ould country ; they 
might ha’ been uttaer sillin’ the pig if they were 
needin’ mouey, might, the mane cratures ! 
It’s tu ye it should hat been comin’ !? 

“Oh, Ana, darling, LE could never have thought ot 
taking il, any bow, you know, and your people over 
there certainly need it more than Lever shall. But 
will thank you as much as if you had given me all 
the riches in the world if you will promise to come 
and live with me at Mr. Carstens.” 

And Ann declared that she would follow her to thre 
“latter ind of the world.” 


sv they 


So everything concerning Clementine’s own imme- 
diate fulure—which, in.fuct, was of sy little import- 
ance to her—had been arranged as satisfactorily as 
possible under tie circumstances. The little leisure 
yet left her before all her time should belong to 
another she employed in making the preparations 
she had promised tor Mondorf’s journey. And, in- 
deed, it Was well that some one undertook them for 
him, forin all the wearisome tritles aud outward con- 
cerns of lite he Was simple and ignorant as a ehild. 

Clementine went to his house the ueat afternuon. 
He sat at the piano se busily engaged in writing that 
he vuly looked up tu say :— 

“Look about yourself, little foundling; you know 
all the things L would like to take with me. I 
eannot help you now; Imust finish this symphony 
before Ego; L found some one who promised to pub- 
lish it. Really, all good furtunes seem to have come 
fo me at ouce!” he added, with a bright smile. 

Iie went on working, now and then striking a 
chord on the keys before him while Clementine 
silently busied herself about the room, remembering 
how that she had seen it all ouve before, on that tear- 
ful night—the portraits of the great composers that 
covered the walls, a faded laurel-wreath over that of 
the immortal masters; the chairs of all sizes and 
descriptions.strewed with written and printed music ; 
the small bookshelf, tilled with queer, old-fashioned 
editions of the great poets. In taking some of them 
down to pack, Clementine found in one of the volumes 
4 heavy roll of bills, 

“What is this, my master?” she asged softly. when 
he happened to look up. 

“That? Oh! thatls what she sent me. Where did 
you tind it’ L had forgotten where I put it. But I 
xave her down-stairs some of it; she Was very angry 
to hear | Was going away. so Ll gave her something to 
keep her quiet—half of the whole sum, I believe—and 
to live on for a while when Lam gone, though it 
won't last long. You had better take the rest and 
keep it for me, little foundling, till 1 go.” 

Aud Clementine gladly did so, fearing that for the 
sake of peace he might be induced to give up still 
more, and perhaps not leave himself enough even 


Pie it, darlint ? 
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her a detailed description of the finery she had had 
under her hands, and the people who had come into 
the store during the day, she even said :— 

-Arrah, thin, that’s not such a bad place afther all, 
I'll be walkiw’ in there to see ye, some 
day.” 

Thus over a week had sped by. The simple prep- 
arations for Mondorf’s departure were completed, 
his passage was engaged, and to-morrow the ship was 
toleave. Had she not prayed for it herself? had she 
not worked for this aim with all the power at her 
command? Was it not best for him to go? She had 
thought it would be easy enough, knowing it was to 
make him happy, and yet! and yet! now that the last 
evening had come, how could she bear to let him go’ 


My heart, it must be strong and brave 
Till it breaks, till it breaks!” 


she thought, sitting at the piano afer tea without 
touching a key. It would never dg to give way bow. 

But surely he would come to say goud-bye! would 
spend this lastevening with her! He had been to see 
her only two or three times lately, only stopping for 
#4 moment—he was s0 busy with his work, he said. 

Yes! there Le was! That was his ring! Sheknew 
he would come! She flew to open the door. 

“Good evening, little toundling !” he said cheerily, 
“[ have done atlast. I just took the last sheet to the 
publisher. It grew longer than I thought it would, 
but now it is of my hands, and we can have a 
cheertul, quiet evening together. But what is the 
matter, dear little foundling ? You are\so sad to-night 
and silent, you say nothing at all!” he went on, tak- 
ing her hand affectionately in his, and lovking into 
her face. 

Oh! it was the last evening they should be together, 
and he seemed so happy! 

she could not answer immediately. Then drawing 
her hand softly’from his clasp, for she fell that ir he 
held it longer she could not restrain her tears, she 
said :— 

“I am sorry you are going to-morrow, ny ids- 
ter.” 

“Am I going to-morrow ?” he asked, sitting down 
before the opened piano. “I wish you were ging 
with me, litthe foundling. 1 think we made a plan 
once tw gu to Italy together, didu’t we? Come with 
me, can’t you?” 

Had he remembered that? It was the first time 
Clementine herself had thought of her own fancies. 
Come with me, he said—he, for a word from whom 
she would have died! 

For an instant the thought of going, of not losing 
sight for even a day of that beloved face Low 
turned su kindly towards her, rushed upon her like a 
dazzling, bewildering, intoxicating dream. O God! 
if she could have gone! 

Then it was all over. No, it should not be! Le 
should be tree as a joyous bird in the air, unhain- 
pered and unhindered by anything, even so slight a 
burden as she might have been. She must stay! 

“No, my beloved master,” she said, and the tirm- 
ness of her tone seemed to cut off all further words 
ou the subject, “I cannot go. It is tou late now, too; 
your ships sails to-morrow, you kuow, and I could 
not get ready in one evening.” 

“so I am really guing to-morrow,” he said again, 
“Well, Dearing will have to see to the corrections in 
the Symphony afoue. I have arranged it for the 
piano, tuo, and told the publisher tg send her a copy 
when it is printed. I have not seen her since 
that evening”—and a frown gathered on his face—*1 
thought it was vetter thus; that shall be my last 
greeting to her from here. Aud yet! I see her every- 
where; she gues with me everywhere; she cannot be 
taken from me!” he added a moment after, all the 
joyuus light coming back into his eyes. “Oh, I shall 
see Rome, little foundling !” he went on; “Rome, the 
Eternal City, the dreain of my whole lite! Ishallsee 
Italy ere I die! Thad not hoped for such happiness 
as this! Aud it has all come to me through her! 
I know one gentleman in Rome, a Mr. Hastings. He 
came to see me ouce—to thank me, he said, for one 
of my compositions that he had heard—aud was very 
kind. But he was obliged to leave for Europe a tew 
days after, tu see a dying friend, Itiink he said, so 
our acquaintance coulat not be continued.” 

Thus he went on chatting cheerfully about miny 
things, and Clementine laughed and talked with him, 
and theugut of the little mermaid who danced and 
smiled with death in her heart. 

And so the evening were away. He had not 
seemed inclined tv play, but When hu rose to go 
Clementine pleaded, in us dri a yuice us she could 
command— 

Play me something before you go, my master! 
You know [shall not hear you again for a long time !» 

Ile turued to the piano, and softly as though only 
trying the tune, played tue melody of the old song— 

“It so is willed in God's decree 
Toat trom all dearest unto thee 
Thou sven must part, taow svou must part!” 
“No, not that!” he said, stopping short with a dark 
luvk—*"she sang me that on that last evening!” 

And while the far-away expression crept iuto his 
eyes he played the simple tune of an old, old song 
Clementine remembered to have heard her mother 
sing years ago. She knew some gf the words, too— 
“Oa, ny love! my love! we must be parted, 

For us both no hope on earth is more; 

And, though both of us be broken-hearted, 

We suali meet, O love! ou earth no more!” 


Oh, Why had he chosen just this?’ But Clementine 
knew it but too well! While he varied the melody in 
chords low and deep, in touches tender and delicate 
as ouly he could, he had forgotten all else, and 
thought only of her, the crimson ruse, Whose fra- 
grance had bewitched his seul. 

“There!” he said, half-cheerfully again, as he rose 
from his seat, *I must go now, little foundling. Lit- 
tle foundling!”” he repeated musingly, as though 
suddenly struck by the name he had used sv often, 
without giving a thought to it. “How was it that 1 
Oh, yes, lL remember now; we 
We have had some 


ever called you so? 
were reading the little mermaid! 
happy times together, have we not, little toundling 7” 

She could not auswer, bul sat with her eyes tixed 
upon his face, her lips quivering. 

Don’t look so sad, dear little foundling!” he went 
on; “don’t look su sad tor me; I am coming back, 
you kuow; I will write to you; but you must tell me 
your real name, and the name of this street.” 

Clementine told lim all, wondering herself where 
she found the voice to speak. 

“Yes, but I will not remember all that,” he said, **1 
am such # forgetful fellow; you must write it down 
for me, little toundling; I think I have some paper 
and pencil here.” 

Ife took uw slip of music-paper from his pocket, and 
putit on the table before her. But the small pencil 
Was very dull, and Clementine drew out her penknite 
and began to sharpen it. Not because it would have 
been mmpossible to write with it, but to gain a mo- 
ment’s Lime torretlection, How, under what pretext, 
could she refuse his request? und yet how could she 
fullill it without having him recogoize her handwrit- 
ing ?—tur how could she just at this moment think of 
altempting to disguise it. 

It might have been because her mind was so pre- 
occupied, or because her hands trembled sv hard, 
that the knife slipped and made a small gash in her 
finger. 

“Oh, little foundling! you have hurt yourself! lam 
so sorry!” he said. 

But Clementine, wishing the slight physical pain 
might be a hundred times as great. and only too 
happy to have found au excuse lo escape, said smil- 
ingly :— 

“Oh, it is nothing, my master! But you see lam an 
invalid now; you will have to write yourself; 1 will 
tell you what.” 

He put dowa her name and address in the large, 
bold handwriting she had seen once before, then put 
the paper into his pocket, and stretched out both his 
hands t> her. 

“Good-bye, dear little foundling 

She rose and put both hers into his. 

“Good-bye, dear little toundling!” 
more. “You must let me call you sv still; | am so 
used to the uame. Shall [ not see you again? 
Will you not go with me on board to-morrow 7” 

She shook her head. She was glad she had not 
asked for leave of absence; she kuew now that it 
would have broken her heart to see the ship move 
away. 

“No,my master. But Mr. Carstens is going with 
you; he promised me to accompany you; he will call 
tur you at your house in the morning.” 

Farewell, then, here, little foundling! Farewell!” 

She tried to say how happy she prayed his journey 
might be—how happy his stay in the bright, sunny 
land he was going to—but no sound came from her 
quivering lips, and Mondorff only felt how her hands 
trembled in his clasp. And, letting them go, he seft- 
ly laid one hand on her head and said :— 

*God bless you, my darling child!” 

Tien he quickly turned away. 


he said once 


years 


who had come in, suggested that the individual 
he was talking to was deaf. 


which might have been heard for forty rods. 
The actual clerk preserved his gravity at a 
terrible wrench of his ‘‘feelings,” and it was 
some minutes befure the man with the stentorian 
lungs discovered that he had been addressing 
his own shadow. 


Tue Last or Earta.—(By Henry Timrod.) 
Somewhere on this earthly planet, 
In the dust of flowers to be, 
In the dewdrop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me. 
At this wakeful hour of midnight 
I behold ic dawn in mist, — 
And I hear a sound of sobbing ; 
Through the darkness—hist! oh, hist! 
In a dim and musky chamber, 
I am breathing life away ; 
Some one draws a curtain softly, 
And I watch the broadening day. 
As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 
There’s a hush of death about me, 
And a whisper, ‘He is gone.” 


King Ferpinann’s YaNkEE Wire.—It is 
not generally known that one of the queens of 
Europe at the present time is an American lady 
of decidedly humble descent. She is the wite 
of King Ferdinand of Portugal, who, finding 
the duties of his office uncongenial to his retir- 
ing tastes, abdicated a few years ago, and, 
making during a trip to Paris the acquaintance 
of a very good-looking actress, offered her in 
1869 his heart and hand, which she joyfully 
accepted. ‘They were married with considera- 
ble pomp at Lisbon, and the actress, although 
she is no reigning queen, is treated by her 
royal relatives with all the respect. due to her 
husband’s exalted rank, and she is addressed as 
‘my sister” by Queen Maria Pia, the daughter 
of Victor Emanuel, and as ‘Her Majesty” by 
her attendants and servants. King Ferdinand’s 
wife was born in 1840, in Boston, where her 
father was a poor German shoemaker, and she 
has many acquaintances in New York. Her 
name previous to her marriage was Eliza Hens- 
ler. She attended the public schools of her 
native city until she was fourteen years of age. 
She was then a beautiful, rosy-cheeked girl, 
with large blue eyes, and a wealth of golden 
ringlets. Moreover, she possessed a very fine | 
voice, and an operatic manager, who had heard 
her sing at a school examination, prevailed upon 
her old tather to let him send her to a renowned 
music teacher and have her prepared for the 
stage. The old man joyfully consented. Young 
Eliza proved a very excellent pupil, and two 
afterward she made her début in New 
York, at the Academy of Music, in Arditti’s 
opera, ‘The Spy.” Although Mme. Lagrange 
sang in the same piece, Miss Hensler achieved 
a decided success, and was engaged for the sea- 
son. Her brother, or cousin, who had enabled 
her to appear at the Academy of Music, was at 
that time leader of the chorus, and remained in 
that position fur several years afterward. In 
1858 Miss Hensler returned to Boston and ap- 
peared there on the stage with decided success. 
She then went to Paris to study her profession 
more thoroughly under Auber and Thomas, and 
sang repeatedly at the Grand Opera, without, 
however, meeting with much encouragement. 
She was glad to accept an engagement at the 
royal opera ef Lisbon, where she sang for sev- 
eral years, and became a great favorite of the 
public. It was there already, perhaps, that 
King Ferdinand became acquainted with and 
enamored of her; but the king's first wife was 
then alive, and it was not until after her death 
that he made advances to Miss Eliza Hensler, 
who had meanwhile returned to Paris, where 
she made a somewhat precarious living by giv- 
ing music-lessons, a severe cold having greatly 
impaired the beauty and strength of her voice. 
Her royal husband is said to be exceedingly 
fond of his Boston wife. They have two chil- 
dren, and their happiness is much commented 
upon in Lisbon, where it is well known that the 
present king dves not live on the best of terms 
with his high-born Italian consort. 

Ligut.—(By Wm. Pitt Palmer. )— 

From the quickened womb of the primal gloom, 

‘The sun rolled bleak and bare, 

Till] wove him a vest fur his Ethiope breast 

Of the threads of my golden hair ; 

And when the broad tent of the firmament 

Arose on its airy bars, 

I pencilled the hue of the matchless blue 

And spangled it round with stars. 

I painted the flowers of Eden bowers 

And their leaves of living green, 

And mine were the dyes in the sinless eyes 

Of Eden’s virgin queen. 

And when the fiend’s art on the trustful heart 
liad fastened its mortal spell, 
In the silvery sphere ot the first born tear 

To the trembling earth I fell. 

When the waves that burst o’er a world accursed 

Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the ark’s lone few, the tried and true, 

Came forth amongst the dead, 

With the wondrous gleams of my bridal beams 

I bade their terrors cease, 

As [wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll 

God’s covenant of peace. 

Like a pall at rest on a senseless breast 

Night's funeral shadow slept— 

When shepherd swains on Bethlehem’s plains 

Their lowly vigils kept— 

When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 

Of Heaven’s redeeming plan, 

As they chanted the morn of a Saviour borna— 

Joy! joy to the outcast man! 

Kyual favor I show to the lofty and low, 

On the just and unjust I descend; 

E’en the blind, whose spheres roll in darkness 
and tears, 

Feel my_smile, the best smile of a friend; 
Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is em- 

braced 

As the rose in the garden of kings; 

At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 

And lo! the gay butterfly wings. 

The desolate morn, like a mourner forlorn, 

Conceals all the pride of her charins, 

Till I bid the bright hours chase the night from 
her flowers, 

And lead her young day to her arms! 

And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover 

And sinks to her balmy repose, 

I wrap the soft rest by the zephyr-fanned west, 

In curtains of amber and rose! 

From my sentinel sleep by the night dreaded 
deep 

I gazed with unslumbering eye, 

When the cynosure star of the mariner 

Is blotted from out the sky! 

And guided by me through the merciless sea, 

Though sped by the hurricane’s wing, 

His compassless, dark, lone, weltering bark 

To the haven home safely he brings. 


Door-Kyockers.—Is there any particular 
reason, we wonder, why those sensibly con- 
trived, thoroughly effective, generally interest- 
ing, and often extremely quaint and artistic old- 
fashioned door-knockers should have gone so 
entirely out ot use? Why should the inelegant 
and complicated modern door-bell have so en- 
tirely usurped its place in this country? Cer- 
tainly the knocker was serviceable. There 
could never be any doubt about there being 
some one at the door when a big brass ur iron 
knocker was pounding away. Not only the girl 
(presumably) in the kitchen could hear the 
noise, but every one in the house could hear it. 
Therein was the knocker hospitable; it an- 
nounced to all the houschold the coming of a 
Visitor. But perhaps nowadays the household 
does not want to know. But why not? The 
whole family need ‘not go to the door. Anda 
bell, unless it is centrally placed in the house, 
is often wonderfully ineffective. How well we 
all know that !—we who have shivered on brown- 
stone stoops and white marble front steps in 
winter, and scorched and steamed upon them in 
summer, while Bridget or Dinah (who didn’t 
happen to be in the kitchen, and therefore didn’t 
hear the bell) kept us waiting for the welcome 
opening of the door. But with a knocker, how 
ditferent! 


| are not always to be found in the street, what is 


‘Have you any there that we can really depend upon in such 


almanacs ?” shouted the interrogator, in a voice | emerg 


encies but a knocker?—Scribner’s, for 
February. 
Heartsreak Hiii.—(By Celia Thaxter.)— 
In Ipswich town, not far from the sea, 
Rises a hill which the people call 
Heartbreak Hill, and its history 
‘Is an old, old legend, known to all. 
The self-same dreary, worn-out tale 
‘Told by all peoples in every clime, 
Still to be told till the ages tail 
And there comes a pause in the march of Time. 
It was a sailor who won the heart 
Of an Indian maiden, lithe and young; 
And she saw him over the sea depart, 
While meet in her ear his promise rung; 
For he cried, as he kissed her wet eyes dry, 
**I'll come back, sweetheart; keep your faith!” 
She said: ‘+I will watch while the moons go by.” 
Her love was stronger than life or death. 
So this poor dusk Ariadne kept 
Her watch from the hill-top, rugged and steep; 
Slowly the empty moments crept 
While she studied the changing face of the 
deep. 
Fastening her eyes upon every speck 
That crossed the ocean within her ken; 
Might not her lover be walking the deck, 
Surely and swiftly returning again? 
The Isles of Shoals loomed, lonely and dim, 
In the northeast distance far and gray, 
And on the horizon’s uttermost rim 
The low rock-heap of Boon [sland lay. 
And north and south and west and east 
Stretched sea and land in the blinding light, 
Till evening fell and her vigil ceased, 
And many a heart-glow lit the night 
To mock those set and glittering eyes, 
Fast growing wild as her hope went out; 
Hatetul seemed earth, and the hollow skies, 
Like her own heart, empty of aught but doubt. 
Oh, but the weary, merciless days, 
With the sun above, with the sea afar— 
No change in her fixed and wistful gaze, 
From the morning red to the evening star! 
Oh, the winds that blew, and the birds that sang, 


The calms that smiled, and the storms that 


rolled, 
The bells from the town beneath that rang 
Through the summer’s heat and the winter’s 
cold! 
The flash of the plunging surges white, 
The soaring gull’s wild, boding cry— 
She was weary of all; there was no delight 
In heaven or earth, and she longed to die. 
What was it to her though the dawn should paint 
With delicate beauty skies and seas ? 
But the sweet, sad sunset splendors faint 
Made her soul sick with memories. 
Drowning in sorrowful purple a sail 
In the distant east, where shadows grew, 
Till twilight shrouded it cold and pale, 
And the tide of her anguish rose anew, 
Like a slender statue, carved of stone, 
She sat, with hardly motion or breath; 
She wept no tears, and she made no moan, 
But her love was stronger than life or death. 
He never came back! Yet, faithful still, 
She watched from the hill-top her life away. 
And the townsfolk christened it Heartbreak Hill, 
And it bears the name to this very day. 


—Allantic Monthly. 


Tue Pusrication or ‘‘Cuitpe Haroip.”— 
“Childe Harold” was published by a fluke. It 
yas not written for publication. It was not in- 
tended for publication. All that Byron wrote 
for publication in the course of his first visit to 
the East was a paraphrase of Horace’s ‘‘Art of 
Poetry,” thinking that it would make a good fin- 
ish to his ‘*English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” and form a final proof to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers that satire, after all, was his forte. 
This was the work to which he had given al- 
most all his serious thoughts during his tour 
through Greece. It was written out and pol- 
ished off in the March of 1811, in the Capu- 
chin Convent at Athens, and the manuscript 
handed over to Mr. Dallas for publication the 
day Byron arrived in London. Mr. Dallas was 
in blank dismay, as he tells us, at finding that 


a pilgrimage of a vear to the inspiring lands of 


the East had produced no richer poetical re- 
sult than this handful of hints trom Horace; 
and he expressed this surprise to Lord Byron 
when he met him at breakfast the next morn- 
ing. ‘*Upon this,” Mr. Dallas adds, ‘‘Lord 
Byron told me that he had occasionally written 
short poems, besides a great many stanzas in 
Spenser’s measure, relative to the countries he 
had visited. ‘They are not worth troubling you 
with, but you shall have them all with you if 
you like.’ So [ came by ‘Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage.’ He took it from a small trunk, with 
a number of verses. He said they had been 
read but by one person (Mr. Hobhouse, I pre- 
sume), who had found very little to commend, 


and much to condemn; that he himself was of 


this opinion, and he was sure [ should be so too. 
Such, however, as it was, it was at my service ; 
but he was urgent that the ‘Hints from Horace’ 
should be put in ,train for publication at once.” 
“You have written one of the most delightful 
poems I have ever read,” said Mr. Dallas, after 
he had glanced through the MS. in the course 
of the day. ‘Il have been so fascinated with 
‘Childe Harold’ that I have not been able to lay 
it down.” Byron smiled at this incredulously. 
“It was anything but poetry—it had been con- 
demned by a good critic—had I not myself seen 
the sentences on the margin of the manu- 
scripts ?” 
with this hasty and haphazard criticism of ‘a 
good critic.” ‘I did all I could to raise his 
opinion of the composition, and I succeeded; 
but he varied much in his feelings about it, nor 
was he at his ease until the wortd decided on its 
merits. He said again and again that I was 
going to get him into a scrape with his old ene- 
mies, ard that none of them would rejoice more 
than the Edinburgh Reviewers at an opportuni- 
ty to humble him.” It was in this way that the 
two first cantos of ‘Childe Harold” saw the 
light. They were published by Mr. Murray in 


February, 1812, after being refused by one of 


the first publishing firms in the West-End, as 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” had 
been refused in its turn by the first publishing 
firms in Paternoster-Row. ‘The ‘‘Hints from 
Horace” were to Byron’s intense disgust sup- 
pressed; and with the MS. of this supplement 
to his satire lying in his desk he could hardly 
listen with patience at first to the applause 
which greeted the appearance of ‘Childe Har- 
old” from all quarters.— Authors at Work. 


Tue Great StraspurG CLock BeatEeN BY 
AN InGeNroUs GERMAN.—A German, of Cin- 
cinnati, has invented a clock which, though 
much smaller than the celebrated one at Stras- 
burg, is, from its description, much more com- 
plicated. We see, in a glass case, a three-story, 
steeple-shaped clock, four ‘vet wide at the first 
story and nine feet high. The movement is 
placed in the first story, on four delicate col- 
umns, within which swings the pendulum. The 
second story consists of two towerlike pieces, 
on the doors of which there are two pictures 
that represent boyhood and carly manhood. 
A tower crowns, as third story, the ingenious 
structure. <A cock, a symbol of watchtulness, 
stands on the top, directly over the portal. 
When the clock marks the first quarter the door 
of the left piece of the second story opens, and 
a child issues from the background, comes for- 
ward to a little bell, gives it a blow, and then 
disappears. At the second quarter, a youth 
appears, strikes the bell twice, and disappears ; 
at the third, there comes a man in his prime; 
at the fourth, we have a tottering old man, lean- 
ing on a staff, who strikes the bell four times. 
Each time the door closes of itself. When the 
hours are full, the door of the right piece of the 
second story opens, and Death, as a skeleton, 
scythe in hand, appears, and marks the hour by 
striking a bell. But it is at the twelfth hour 
that we have the grand spectacle in the repre- 
sentation of the day of judgment. Then, when 
Death has struck three blows on the little bell, 
the cock on the top of the tower suddenly flaps 
his wings and crows in a shrill tone; and after 
Death hath marked the twelfth hour with his 


But Mr. Dallas refused to be put off 


—OF THE— 


BAY-STATE LUMBER YARDS AND 
MANUFACTORY 


(From 441 Tremont, Chapman and Chandler streets, 
—To— 


WHARVES, ON ALBANY, Cor. OF DOVER ST; 
MANUFACTORY, “°tnistoc srieats S°? 
FANCY-WOOD DEPARTMENT, > 


ALBANY STREET (next South of the Manutactory) 


where we shall continue our business upon a scale 
commensurate with the conveniences of our new 
quarters, furnishing 


LUMBER OF ALL VARIETIES 


used in Building, and for other purposes, in part as 
follows :— 


Spruce, Pine, Hard Pine Timber & Boards; 
Walnut, Chestnut, Butternut, Ash, Oak, 
Cherry, Whitewood, Ete., Etc., 


in their rough state, or worked in any of the various 
forms required for immediate use. Having added to 
our wood-working machinery A MILL SAW, we 
are enabled to cut our large timber into any shape 
required, PLANING, SAWING, TURNING, JIG-SAW- 
ING, &., continued, us heretofore. 

Also, constantly on hand, 


Mouldings of Every Style ; Hard-Wood 
Doors; Window-Frames; Counters; Ta- 
bles; and all Varieties of Finish, 


for Houses, Stores, Churches, Banks, Counting- 
Rooms, which will be furnished promptly to order, 


CHOICE WOODS 


in MAHOGANY, WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, MAPLE, 
ASH, WHITEWOOD, EBONY, SATINWOOD, and 
other Fancy varieties, made a specialty, and kept 
constantly on hand in the Log, or cut into Planks, 
Boards or Veneers, as desired. Also, all varieties of 
FANCY MOULDINGS for Piano, Cabinet, Car and 
other extra-nice work. 

Connected with our establishment are twelve sepa- 
rate 

DRYING ROOMS, 

capable of drying TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND FEET 
of Lumber at one time. 

All the above merchandise will be furnished at the 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, and all work executed 
in the BEST MANNER, 

Au experience of the senior partner of TWENTY- 
EIGHT YEARS in this city as a builder of first-class 
Dwellings, Stores, Banking-Housee and Churches is 
believed to be sufficient to quality his concern to 
merit and receive a share of the patronage of an en- 
terprising and publie-spirited community, and to en- 
able it to assist those in want in securing 


The Very Best Articles on the Most Favor- 
able Terms. 


Any information or advice as to the most advan- 
tageous woods for construction or finish, in whatever 
place, or for whatever purpose, will be cheerfully 
given to any who may favor the establishment witha 
call. 


Joseph F. Paul & Co., 


Albany, corner of Dover, street, 
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Tontine Dividends 
NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO, 


ABSTRACT 


—OF THE— 


28TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
N. Y. LIFE INS. CO., 


Compared with the 27th Annual Report. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 


13° Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


STOCKING & AUSTIN, 


MANAGERS. 


1x71 Is72 Increase, 
Amount of Net 

Cash Assets... 218,080,747.36 $21,667,000 $2,077,252 7 
Amouut Reserved 

for Reinsurance 16,841,177 21 19,418,926 46 2,577,749 + 
6,308,000 62 277,021 3g 


1,206,506 43 57,089 


Premium Income. . .6,031 879 32 
Interest Income... ..1,149,416 57 
Amount of New 

Policies Issued. .24,608,305 84 27,096,273 61 2,492,967 
Losses by Death... 1,318,958 08 1,408,519 87 89,561 79 
Divisible Surplus. . 1,488,134 43 1,642,424 42 154,290 49 


SUMMARY of the entire amount of BOSTON BUSI- 
NESS, as reported to the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 31, 1872: 

Whole Amount Insured--$11,865,850 00 
Annual Premium on same----656,730 17 
Entire Amount of Losses by 

Death paid since Nov., 1863-612,500 00 

ae The Report in detail may be had on application 
at the Boston Office. 


TONTINE DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK LIFE INS. C0. 
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THE KANKAKEE 60., 
OF WILMINGTON,................ ILLINOIS, 


The attention of CAPITALISTS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS is invited to the advantages offered by this 
Company at tae CITY OF WILMINGTON, 

WATER-POWER, ready for occupancy, unsur- 
passed and almost unlimited, on lease at $2.50 per 
horse power, for a limited amount. 

Manufacturing investments exempted from taxa 
tion for ten years. 

The best of Schools, and Churches of different de- 
nominations. 

The cost of living more than one-third less than 
that In any Eastern city. 

Best of Coal at $2.50 per ton; Flour, $6.25; Corn, 


20 cents per bushel; Meats from 6 to 12 cents per 


pound. 
Cheap, fertile, dry bluff lands for dwelling houses. 
Inexhaustible iron ore of best quality within fifty 
miles by water transportation. 
Hard Woods—White Oak, Black Walnut, ete.,— 
near the Kankakee and Iroquois rivers. 
Pine Lumber, Stone, Bricks, Lime. 
cheaper than in New England. 
Connection by rail and by water with Chicago (52 


etc., much 


miles), and with St. Louis, New Orleans, and inland 


with New York. 
With the raw material ofalmost every kind of man- 


ufacture near at hand—compare profits with the East. 


\BEST THING IN THE WEST, | 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe R. R. 
LANDS: | 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the Finest 
Portion of Kansas! 


Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. Interest. 
22 1-2 per cent. reduction to settlers who improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 


THE FACTS about this Grant are—Low Prices, 
Long Credit, and a Rebate to settlers of nearly one- | 
fourth; a Rich Soil and Splendid Climate; short and 
mild Winters; early planting, and no wintering of 
Stock; plenty of Rainfall, and just at the right sea- 
son; Coal, Stone and Brick on the line; Cheap Rates 
on Lumber, Coal, &¢.; no lands owned by Specula- 
tors; Homestead and Preéimptions now abundant; a 
first-class Railroad on the line of a great Through 
vnmmarnle Products will pay tor Land and linprove- 
ments, 


nd TAS, THE, BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED | 
the R 


For Cireulars and general information, address 
A. E. TOUZALIN, Manager Land Dept, 
febs St TOPEKA, Kan. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


MR. J. A. FELT retires from our firm. and his in 
terest and responsibility ceases trom date—February 
13, 1873. x 

MR. IVERS W. ADAMS is this day adwitted a 
partner. JOUN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


The undersigned begs leave to inform his friends 
that, afler an absence of about one vear, he has re- 
newed his connection as above with the house of 
JOHN H. PRAY. SONS & CO., and would be pleased 
to see them at their new place of business, Nos. 
328 and 330 Washington street, opposite the 
Adams House. 

feb22-2t 


IVERS W. ADAMS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of the Great Fire of the 9th 
and lvth of November the 
TIALL TREADLE 
Sales Rooms have been removed trom 70 Milk street 
to the 


Spacious Store, 368 Washington St,, 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING; 


Where all friends, customers and the public generally 
are cordi:uly invited to call. We are now prepared 
to till orders for the HALL TREADLE and apply 
it to all first-class Sewing Machines. : 

Persons wishing Treadles applied will please send 
their Machines directly toour Rooms where they will 
be promptly attended to and warranted to give entire 
satisfaction in all causes. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOK. 
dec] tf 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortinent before making their selections, 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


jan4-3in FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1s29.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PJPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &e.. Ke. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
We Warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for sineness, bodyand durability it ix wot surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. | 

&@¢@in order to protect ourselves we have adopted | 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our | 
corporate sealin the center. This is on every pack- | 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. | 

febs 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT. the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY | 
of every part, the long experience of the maunufiies | 
turers and the improvements which are constantly | 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE | 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


2 Milk Street (OLD SoutTH BLock), Boston, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
31ILl Broadway, New York. 





dec7 
E.. Ia. A Fas EN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. ‘These 
pietures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed | 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf nov2 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engraging= and Chromos, 
with retail prices aflixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
jan25 3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. | 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every | 
| 





Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing 

Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dee- | 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, | 
Ball-, &e. | 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M | 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. | 


Flowering 


Re PUBLIC, through the recent completion of | _ 


NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 
. , 
Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 STATE 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 

DEALERS IN ; 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


STREET. 
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PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTILERS, 

588 and S583 Washington street, corner of Dix 
Place. tim 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO,, 
OFFICE 82 CHAUN@Y STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 

Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
&g- These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’s PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, e 
; CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m novy 


septal 


Exact 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., KC. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G, TUCKER. 

jane : ly 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWs’ BUILDING.) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 


to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. febl 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also. House 
and Sign Painter, Initator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington treet, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, Mass.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or Freneh polish. 3m jant 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


dec] 


in all parts of the world. ur 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WM. H. BRETT & CO,, 
Engravers, Stationers & Envelope 
MANUFACTURERS, 

313 Washington street, 


Between Temple place and West street. 
dec? tf 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders fpr all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 

@e@- A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
dee] tf 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$490,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or aerredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
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ST. 
tf 


GAK GALE. 





We are the only parties in the United States 
who make a specialty of importing the won- 
derful “HEALTH PRESERVING” 


ULSTER OVERCOAT. 


Orders by Mail, Express, or Telegraph, giv- 
ing Height, Weight, Waist, and Breast Meas- 
ure, can be filled with pertect satisfaction. 

Price $25, $30, and $40. 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
fobs tf 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


Importers and Dealers Exclusively in 
LINENS AND HOUSEKEEPING 
DRY GOODS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


143 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street, 


Where they offer a new and elegant stock of Goods 
in their Specialty. of the best manutacture, at 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


To which they invite the attention of their old friends 


and customers. St-feb2z 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manufacturers of Black Walnut 
Furniture, 
SA TLCS ROOMS: 


3 & 4 HOLMES'S BLOCK, 


Haymarket Sq-, Boston, 


Sick. pease Loe gies 
Chamber Suites, 
Sideboards, 
Hall-Stands, 
Tables, Etec. 


All our work is from New Designs, thoroughly 
made and elegantly finished. We inyite the public to 
call and examine our stock before purchasing. 


jund tr 
NEW WHARF. 


To accommodate the increased demand for Lumber 
in the Burnt District, the undersigned offer for sale 
a full assortment at their new whart, 


324 Broad Street, Prentice’s Wharf. 


We now have our tive large saw-mills im full opera- 
tion, and are prepared to contract for 


SPRUCE TIMBER, 


for Stores and Warehouses, for immediate delivery. 
We can furnish in Boston by Raitroad, during the 
winter, Schedules of Sprace, sawed to order, in tov to 
three weeks from date of contract, 
Also on hand, full stocks ot 


Pine, Spruce and Hemlock Boards, 
Flooring, Furring and Studding, 
Sheathing, Shelving and Finish, 
Shipping Boards and Seamtling, 
Laths, Shingles and Clapboards, 


GEO. B. JAMES & CG,, 


MAIN OFFICE......... 14 State street, Boston, 
WHARVES...... 324 Broad street, Boston, 
And at Junction Bridge & Cambridge streets, 
janil East Cambridge. tf 


’ . 
PFAFEF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general ase 
among intelligent classes not ouly a= a beverage but 
as aimild and invigorating tonie, beige recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purityis uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Mait and Hops being employed. in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persens 
living ata distance it ix put up in bottles and secure 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER, 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


38% BROAD STREET. 


PAINTS, ETC. 
KICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


febl 3m 





DRUGS, 
C HARKLES 
J 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS. VARNISILES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. eS 


5 hplathesty MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


21 Chauncy 


febl-3im 





STREET, 
Boston. 


R. P. GODDARD, 


A. W. BEARD, .C. Mourtonr, 
" ! UE, E.R. Mieteer. ly 


( 
febl {.C. Br 
*REELAND, HARDING & LOOM Is, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 Wasminciton Srreer. 
J. WH. FREELAND, WISSLOW HERRICK, 
LL, L. HakbING, F. oH. Wintrams, 
SILAS W. Loomts, JOUN SEAMILTON. 
nove 6m 
WHITE TEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTUING, 
4 Cuauncy SrrReer, 


C. V. WHITTEN, 
H. s. Burperr. 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


3USTON. 
A.S. YOUNG, 
ang3)-6m Cc. ©. Goss. 





INSSURANCE 


We have constantly on hand a large assortment of 
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Considerthe home market there, with more than half 
the people of the country now as near the city of decTtt 
sth akebe Ta aus Ak thon tees Wilmington as they are to the city of Boston, and | —WW~- = —— 
right hands (in the lett they hold swords) and | apidiy increasing in fav ; “ity fener ai: 
apidly increasing in favor of the former city. y 
REMOVAL. 
| ceased, no other candition of the policy being vio- 


—. a blast toward each of the four quarters] The Company are rapidly extending their naviga- 
of the earth. At the last blast the door of the | tion with proceeds of their gold-bearing bonds, sold cieaee , 
( 1 | | R O'] H | lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
2 - -—-9 } eis hi < ? : 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica) 
Practical Watchmaker, 


It Biddy was indoors and neither 
deaf nor dead, she must hear the rapping, no 
matter in what part of the house she had se- 
cluded herself. And, more than that, she could 
not pretend she did not hear it. The bell may 
be in a measure to her a private annunciator 
ringing out its call to her alone, and depending 
upon her alone for its answer. Not so the 
knocker. Like a public voice, it calls aloud to 
everybody in general, and if one person in par- 
ticular (Biddy) does not do her duty, everybody 


hammer he crows again twice. Immediately 
three angels, who stand as guardians in a cen- 
tral position, raise their trumpets with their 


She stood for an instant immovable in the same 
ical ml 


spot where he had left her. She saw him pass 
through the door out into the hall. He was going— 
perhaps she should never see him again’ And 
stretching out her hands with the one loud ery—"My 
master!’ she burst inte tears. 

He came back once more, and clasped ber in his 
arms. For a moment be held her thus, close to his 
heart, aud, teuderly brushing her hair from her brow, 
he kissed her ou the forehead. 


for the journey. 

When she had done her work, and was leaving the 
house, she heard in the kitchen the voices of the 
Woman and her sen, who were evidently engaged in 
a quarrel, George asking for money which his mother 
refused, aud then she heard him say :— 

“Where the deuce he got all that is more’n I can 
imagine, if he didnt hook it somewhere!” 

Would she could have put a hundred doors be- 
tween Mondor! and the hateful sounds! 


extent of their value. 

| The following Table will show the time that a Life 
| Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in 
| force after the annual cash payment of premium has 


CASH FUND OVER $465,000, 


INSURES xcellen 
Dwelling Tlouses, i 
Household Furniture, ; 
Store Bulldings, 
Church es, 
’ Facm Property, F 
And all risks of the safer ela-~ of hazards, and is pay- 
m2 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ ri sds, e 
and = per cent. on ananal risks. : 


WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 
ie es public a 
L 








tower opens and the resurrected children of | py C. E. FULLER & CO., Bankers, No. 2 State street. falschoo 
earth appear, while the destroying angel sinks | For other information, or descriptive pamphlets. 
out of sight. Then, suddenly, Christ descends, | ete. apply to the COMPANY'S OFFICE, under Unit- 
surrounded by angels. n his left there is an ed States Hotel ei 

angel who holds the scales of justice; on his | corner Beach and Kingston Streets, Boston, 


place hi 


working of the law referred to above. the life o 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


ar 


Had he 


Almost before Clementine knew it Sunday had 
flown rapidly by, and Monday came, and with it the 
Work that Was to be henceforth the chief occupation 
of her life. 

She was punctually at her post. and Madame 

Beailey Was geeatly satisded with what she accom- 
plished during the day. Her cheeks burned, and her 
shoulders ached from sitting still and stooping so 
many heurs, yet she would get accustomed to that 
ere long; aud then the day had net been su long and 
wearisome as she had fared it might be. And 
what if it had—was it not il forhim’ For Aim! she 
Chought. as she lef the store in the evening, When 
the stars Wert already coming oul. 

And as eld Walked rapidly home she remembered, 
too, with a sient prayer of thanksgiving. how well 
-all Chings sc@med to have been disposed. Me had 
never come (@ ber bul ig the evening, and so would 
never kuow ofthe change iv ber life; and she need 
not leave her house until he should bare gone, and he 
should never see her in different surroundings from 
those he was Recustomed to. Oh, surely, there was 
Qavee enough to rejoice! 

Ang when Aun opened the door for her, the words 
ef pity for her “poor, hard-workin’ darlint” died on 
tee tak hful cregture’s lips when she saw Clementine’s 
appy face And when during tea Clementine gave 


What happened then she scarcely knew. She vnly 
felt that he geatly carried her to the sofa and let her 
glide frum his arms. Then it seemed to her that he 
remained with her yet a long, long time; she felt his 
presence while she lay there, her face buried in her 
hands, wishing that her life might flow away with 
her tears. She heard no footsteps, and no door open 
or close, but When she looked up at length he was 
gone. And once more, as after the first evening he 
had come to her, it flashed through her mind that it 
had been all « dream, full of heart-breaking pain. and 
yet full of the heavenliest joy. But no! his kiss was 
upon her forehead still, and she knew a radiant star 
must be shining there—a spark of the godly fire 
whose touch had made her immortal. 

It struck one. And to-morrow morning punctually 
ai eight o'clock she must be in the store to trim bon- 
nets. 





MISCELLANY. 


Fuy.—A gentleman from the country, eddress- 
ing his own reflection in a full-length mirror in 
the back part of a store, the other day, inquired 
if the reflection had any almanacs. Hearing no 





answer, he repeated the question, when a clerk, 


in general will know it.....There is no énd to 
the effectiveness of a good knocking on the 
outsid® of a house. We remember one cold, 


bitter, miserable winter night when we came | 


home late—and yet not so very late either, but 
it was so cold that everybody had gone to bed 
in the big house in which we lived and to which 
we had no latch-key, At the bell we pulled, we 
pulled and we pulled, and the more we pulled 
the more nobody came. At last we were about 
giving up in despair and going to the station- 


| house ora hotel, when a policeman came along. 


**You can't make’em hear, eh!” saidhe. ‘Now 
just wait a minute!” And ther he stepped into 
the street and picked up a brick from a pile 
near by. With this he knocked, apparently 
very gently, on the wall of the house. The 
effect was magical! As the dull, drum-like 





booming resounded through the house, every 
window was thrown open and heads popped out 





on every story. A dozen people were ready to 
let us in, if we would but knock no more. 
might even have entered at the back of the 
house had we been there. In such a case as 
this a bell was of no yse at all: and as it is easy 





to see that it would be inconvenient to carry 
cobble-stones or bricks about with us, for they 
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right another carries the book of life, which 
opens to show the alpha and omega—the begin- 
ning and the end. Christ waves his hand, and 
instantly the good among the resurrected are 
separated from among the wicked, the former 
going to the right, the latter to the left, The 
archangel Michael salutes the good, while on 
the other side stands the devil, radiant with 
fiendish delight—he can hardly wait for the final 
sentence of those who fall to him, but, in obe- 
dience to the command of the central figure,. he 
withdraws. The figure of Christ raises jts hand 
again, with a threatening mein, and the accursed 
sink down to the realms of his satanic majesty 

Then Christ blesses the chosen few, who draw 
near tohim. Finally, we hear a cheerful chime 
of bells, during which Christ rises, surrounded 
by his angels, until he disappears, and the por- 
tal closes. A complete drama is here repre- 
sented without the, aid of a human hand. The 
movements are steady, caim and noiseless, with 
the exception of the threatening gestures of the 
figure of Christ and movements of Lucifer 

who darts across the scene with lightning ra- 
pidity. _ Of course, the peculiar action of these 
figures is intentional on the part of the artist 

and adds greatly to the effect. : 

















Or 106 Water street, Wilmington, Il. 
E. P. CARPENTER, Managing Director. 
Fe . 15. Im 


~ WILTSHIRE BACON, — 


In Tins. 


—ALSO— 


YORK HAMS. 


Just received per Olympus, and for sale by 


S. S. PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court streets. 
febl5 maces 





R to $20 per day} Agents wanted! Allclasses o: 


make more money &} wark 
ments, Or ali the time, tnan at anything else. 
ulars free. ra 





working people, of either sex, young or oj 
rusin their spare ino, 
Partic. 


Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 





tMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINE WATCHES, 
@MANTELS & TRAVELLING OLOOKS, 


| 
| 
§ (FORMERLY WITH BIGELOW, KENNARD AND CO.) | 
| 


GOLD CHAINS, Etc., Etc., 


Has Removed to 


368 WASHINGTON STREET, 


| 
Globe Theatre Building. _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


febl 


JOHN i we STEV ENSON, | oD a single life, on the LIFE GF ENDO WMENT plan. 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER, 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 


year, and has at risk 


PORTS. MADEIRA, CLARETS. SAUTERNES, &c. | 
California WINES and BRANDIEs. in quantities | Comp 
to sui} purchasers, 


Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medfurd RUM, fine CIGARS. tf feblé 


or Secretary. 


mnt. 
ents, 


2 Payments. 
Payn 


1 Payne 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 


|: Payments, 
7 


Daye | 
4 Payments. 
Days 


when insure 


Days 


Policies issued to the amount ot 


$20,000, 


This Company is now entering upoa its twenty-fifth 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving cetails ot the 
any’s operations, address either ‘he President 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presidexa, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Pxagumer. 
J.W. “VRIGHT, Actuary. 





| NTORTH 
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All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

&e@ This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,@@ in dividends=, since commencement 
of business, itteen years ayo 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND. Secrevarys 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. \2 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
novls 27 State Street. 3m 


AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. OF BOSTON. 
Present paid-up Cash Capital... ..§200,000. 
This New Company will pur-ue the, same cautious 
policy as the old. After deducti.g amounts rein- 
sured it lost by the great tire an, average of $13,000 
tothe acre. Its SURPLUS. a5 regards policy-hold- 
ers, Was more than 
$500 000. 

The Company will in-ure within the limits of the 
law Merchandise 14a Miscellaneous Proper- 
ty. Also. BUILDIN(g& DWELLINGS and HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, for ayy length of time, ‘rom One Month 
to Five Yeaye, at Fair Rates. 

Directors —Sjlas Pierce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G, 
Abbott, (has. Henry Parker. John Jeffries, Jr., / 
Weliingion, Jacob Sleeper. Benj. E. Bates, Paul Ad- 
bee Sam’! E. Sawyer, Franklin Haven, Sampson 


ed, Addisan L. Clarke. Albert Bowker, Henry A. 
hitney, T. Jeff. Coolidge, F. L. Richardson, A. I. 
Benyon, John Brewsicr, Matthew Bartlett, Seth Ture 
ng. ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 

L. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, jana 
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